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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


? 





That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz.: men of wisdom and virtue; 
qualities that, because they desvend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth. —Passx. 





THOS. H. BURROWES, Eprror. 
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WILLIAM B. WILEY, DUKE STRERT. 
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SCHOOL MOTTOES. 


—_-2e ——_—_——— 


YMIALY BMOLLOES AND THE LORD'S PRATER. 





SIZE OF CARD, 8 x14 INCHES—PRICE PER SET, $1.00. 





Best tinted 4.ply card-board. 


Best book ink used. 


Black type, bola 


and attractive. Read with ease across the largest School-room. 


~—-——--- se oa 


Couunty Superintendents recommend them. Teachers pronounce them THE Best and ¢HEAPEST set of mottoes pub- 
»~Hshed. ~ These cards aro-an ornament upon the wall, to say nothing of the wholesome moral influence 
which they may exert upon the mind of the pupil. 





More than 400 sets have been distributed to the schools of Lancaster County, and of them David Bvans, Esq., 
County payne pee eays: ‘* They give universal satisfaction—alike to teachers, pupils and patrons. Too much can- 
their praise.” (3™~ Mas 


not be said 


free, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.00. Address 


J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 











USE GOODSPEED’S PENS, EVERYBODY! 


AND YOU WILL NEVER WANT ANY OTHER KIND. 


gratis. GENTS (and all School Teachers can 


Samples of the four styles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, and to those who are too poor to send that will send them 
a Agents) can do well with these Pens alone. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
Hon. Joun G. McMann, State Superintendent of Wisconsin: ‘‘I am giving the Golden Pens a thorough trial ; 


my first impressi 
the 


excellent article and can recommend them as such.’’ 


ons are very favorable. One of our bank officers, who was in my office this morning, informed me that 
are superior to any others he has used. He alluded particularly to their durability.”’ 
Newton Bareman, Superintendent of Iil.: ‘‘I have made a full trial of your pens, and find them a very 


Hon. C. B. Srzszens, Deputy Supt of Michigan: ‘‘I am much pleased with your pens. Ido not see but what 
they write just as well as the best gold pens ; possessing equal elasticity and writing as smoothly in every respect.”’ 


Hon. Manx H. Daniers, Superintendent of 


tnnesota : ‘Since I have received the Golden Pens I have 


used no others, and shall not so long as I can find the ‘Gold.’ . They please me, and I can cordially recommend them to 
every class of writers.’” (7 For Terms and Territory write at once to 


*Oct-ly. 


Messrs. H. A STREET & CO., Publishers. 


Room 8, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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GERMAN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


THE BEST BOOKS NOW IN GENERAL 
USE ARE 


AEZW’S Rudiments of the German Lan- 
guage. Price, 35 cents. 


ABN’S German Method. By Oehlchlehger. 
Price, $1.00. 


@@ Specimen Copies sent gratis to Teachers 
applying for the same. 
Large Stock of German Books. Catalogues free. 


XB. STHIGHR, 
17 N. WILLIAM-ST., NEW YORK. 


Mar-6m.° 


For the Children! A Great Success !! 


“THE NURSERY,” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


—FOR— 


YOUNGEST READERS. 





The only magazine adapted to children under nine years 
of age. Exquisitely Illustrated, Beautifully Printed. 
Edited by Fanny P. Saverns. Will enter on its second 
year, January, 1868. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year, in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. Back numbers supplied. Subscriptions may be 
gin with any number. 

Liberal terms to clubs. Great inducements to canvas- 
sers, Circnlars and sample copies sent gratis. Now isthe 
time to subscribe. Address, J. L. SHOREY, 


In. 13 WASHINGTON-ST., BOSTON. 











64 TEACHERS WANTED! 


ONE IN EACH COUNTY 


To engage in as business especially adapted to 1nTELLI- 
GENT MER AND WOMEN, and paying from 


$100 TO $200 PER MONTH 


ACCORDING TO ABILITY. 





Applications will be answered in the order in which they 
are received. Early applications are therefore desirable al- 
though the business can be commenced at any time within 
six weeks. 

A full explanation of the business will be sent to all 
Teachers who send us their address. - 

ZEIGLER, McCURDY & Co., 
1m. 614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY ; 


OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


pechiesiaidsenaigilaciaiiae 
As manifested through Temperment and External Forms, 
and especially in ‘‘The Human Face Divine,” By 8. R. 
Wetts, Editor of the Purgyotogican Journar. One 
large vol., 12mo. pp. 758. With more than a thousand il- 
lustrations. Price, plain, $5; fine calf, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, full gilt, $10. Appress, 
Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


It is a voluminous and very comprehensive work, taking 
the student by a thousand paths to a conclusion as to its 
entire correctness of theory, demonstrated by multitudes of 
the aptest illustrations. It is very entertaining and in- 
structive, telling the reader in little of great things he 
should further investigate.— Boston Gazette. In. 
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Henry Houck, of Lebanon. 

This gentleman, one of the oldest members (not 
in age but in official tenure) of the corps of County 
Superintendents, has resigned his office for Leba- 
non county, and been appointed to the station of 
Recording Clerk in the School Department at 
Harrisburg. If he fills the new as ably as he did 
the former office—of which we have no doubt— he 
will be a valuable acquisition to the department. 

This Journal and School Directors. 

The County Superintendent of Perry, writes : 


‘¢ T have urged every school board in the county 
to take the Journal, at the expense of the district. 
The number of queries I have answered by letter, 
during the last year, nearly every one of which 
might have been found explained in the Journal, 
compels me to do this as a matter of economy in 
time and labor.”’ 


This is but one of scores of letters we have been 
in the habit of receiving ; and it is now inserted to 
become the text of some remarks,—remarks, too, 
as much for the good of the Districts as of the 
Journal. 

The first remark is, that we believe the sub- 
scribing districts—that is, districts whose boards 
take a copy for each member—owe the Journal 
as much as the Journal owes them. In other 
words,—it gives as full value tothem and through 
them to the public, as it receives frem them in 
compensation. In proof of this, it is stated, in 
the first place, that few boards that have taken 
the Journal, in this way, have ever discontinued 
it. Hence the presumption at least, that the ex- 
periment proved satisfactory, and that good re- 
sulted, or the practice would not have been con- 
tinued. In the second place, that many of the 
most prosperous districts in the State have thus 
taken the Journal for years ;—again raising the 
presumption that the Journal has been semewhat 
instrumental in their improvement. And, in the 
third place, that positive but voluntary testimony 
has, in numerous cases, been borne by districts 
to the beneficial influence of the Journal in Dis- 
trict affairs. 

But it was not solely’or even primarily to press 


the Journal upon the attention of school boards, 


that this article was intended. The manner of 
using it by Boards and Directors and of deriy- 
ing the greatest amount of benefit, is of even 
greater importance ; and therefore it may be fur- 
ther remarked, that a mistake in the mode of 
using it may be alike injurious to the public and 
to this periodical. 

The Journal is the Official Organ of the School 
Department, and all matter under the official 
head is as much the act of the State Superinten- 
dent as if written by his own hand, and authen- 
ticated by his name and seal of office. This being 
the case, the Explanations, Instructions and De- 
cisions in the official department should all be 
regularly read to the board, at the first meeting 
after their publication, by the Secretary, as a part 
of his official duty and in the regular order of 
business. This was the intention of the Legisla- 
ture in causing a copy to be sent to each district, 
at the expense of the State, and this practice 
alone will, in a great measure, prevent the evil 
complained of at the head of this article ; for, in 
this way the whole current of the acts and deci- 
sions of the School Department will be in the 
view of the board. 

In addition to this, all the numbers of the Jour- 
nal should be preserved, annually bound for the 
use of the board, and kept at or near the place of 
their meeting, for constant reference. 

Short of this mode of using, preserving and re- 
ferring to the Journal, officially, little benefit is 
derivable from it. But thus used it becomes an 
economical, labor-saving and harmonizing agent 
in the system ;—especially when each member 
has also a copy at home, to refer to for official 
and other information. 


The Combination Machine. 

At the request of a friend who has tried it, 
we call the attention of the reader to an advyer- 
tisement of The American Combination Button- 
Hole Sewing Machine, found elsewhere. This 
machine combines a number of valuable features, 
duly set forth in the.advertisement, and our 
friend pronounces it ‘‘one of the best in the 
market.” 
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National Department of Education. 

We were at Washington a few days in the early 
part of last month, and of course reported at the 
Educational Department. To our astonishment 
Commissioner BARNARD was found in a state of 
apprehension for the continuance of his Depart- 
ment. It seems that some of the best educational 
men in Congress,—not duly considering the vast 
importance of the work, and entirely ignorant of 
the amount of labor that had already been per- 
formed and the results of which were ready for 
presentation to the public,—had concluded to 
discontinue the appropriation und thus terminate 
this great national experiment. We never were 
more disappointed. Instead of enjoying the first 
visit to the Department, as we expected, a sense 
of keen disappointment and almost shame was 
experienced. But it seems that then was the 
very crisis of the matter. As soon as the great 
amount of labor and research by the Department, 
during the ten months of its existence,—with 
a very inadequate force and amidst all the draw- 
backs of a new enterprise,—became known, the 
feeling seemed to turn ; and when we came away 
the appearance was, that Congres: would not dis- 
grace itself and the nation, by this retrograde 
movement. 

That the reader may know the line of opera- 
tion of the Department and what has already 
been accomplished, we subjoin the following list 
of a very large amount ef work in a short time, 
with the recommendation and hope that all 
friends of the Department at once give it the sup- 
port of their influence, through their immediate 
representatives : 


Memoranda as to Work Completed within the first year of 
the Establishment of the U. S. Department of Education. 
1. Report on the system of Public Schools of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia—together with an account of the Sys- 

tem and Statistics of Public Instruction in the principal 
cities of the United States. A document of 400 pages. 

2. Report on the School Codes of the United States, 
embracing the first School Act of each State, with all the 
subsequent modifications of the same, and the law as it 
stood on the Ist of January, 1868, with the provisions 
which have been introduced into the successive Consti- 
tutions of each State on the subject of schools and edu- 
cation. 

3. Report on the National Land Grants to the several 
States for educational purposes :— 

Part 1. Grants for Colleges of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, with an account of the Institutions which 
have been established onthe basis, or with the aid of 
these grants. 

4. Report on Institutions and Agencies for the profes- 
sional education of teachers in the several States, includ- 


-ing the State Normal Schools, City Training Schools, 


Teachers’ Institutes, and State Teachers’ Associations, in 
each State. 

5. Report on the Principles of School Architecture, and 
Plans for the internal arrangement, ventilation and 
warming of buildings designed for educational use : — 

Part 2. Plans for graded Schools, with 250 wood cuts 
of buildings recently erected. 

6. Report on National Education in Europe :— 

Part !. Germany. 

Part 2. Switzerland. 


School Journal. 


Full Teachers. 


Ever since the passage of the General School 
law of 1854, whereby the office of County Super- 
intendent was established and as the fruit of that 
office, Professional Certificates, as they are called, 
have been issued. These are held by such Teach- 
ers as, in the opinion of their proper county 
officers after due examination, were thought to 
be sufficiently proficient in the several branches 
required by law and in such additional studies 
as they had mastered, tomerit those documents ;— 
these Certificates exempting their holders, except 
with their own consent, from re-examination on 
those branches in their own counties. But the 
standards of qualification to obtain them were so 
different in the various counties, and some of them’ 
so low, that their holders could not be recognized as 
a superior class in the profession, over the State, 
or even in many of their own counties ; nor could 
the School Department venture to present them 
to the public asa class worthy to stand at the 
head of the profession. Many and distinguished 
exceptions there were, itis true, from this dis- 
qualifying rule; but the majority being below 
any reasonable or safe standard, the result was as 
has just been stated. Professional Certificates 
did not represent full Teacherships. 

There has, however, for several years, been in 
existence another agency for the production of 
full Common School Teacherships. We allude, 
of course, to the State Normal Schools,—one of 
which has been in operation under the law nearly 
ten years. The reader is aware that these insti- 
tutions possess authority to issue Certificates to 
Teachers, which are not only of the highest pro- 
fessional rank, in their several departments, but 
of avail, over the whole State, to the extent of 
exempting their holders from all further exami- 
nation on the branches they specify. But so 
comparatively few have been the persons thus 
fully admitted to the profession, owing to the 
thoroughness of the previous course of study re- 
quired and the length of subsequent professional 
experience exacted,—that they are now only 
beginning to be generally known as a distinct and 
as the highest class in the profession. There- 
fore it is, no doubt, that their names have not 
heretofore been officially announced to the public. 

But now, under the final Proviso of section 12 
of the School Supplement of April, 1867, another 
class of Teachers of the highest State rank is com- 
ing into existence : viz.—The holders of ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional’? certificates from their proper local 
Superintendent, who hold recommendations of 
professionai proficiency and success during the 
three preceding annual school terms from their 
proper Directors, and have thereupon been award- 
ed a ‘‘ Permanent Certificate *’ by the State Su- 
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perintendent ;—this certificate to remain of per- 
manent effect in the county for which it is origi- 
nally issued, and to become permanent in any 
other county, without re-examination of its holder, 
by indorsement of the Superintendent of such 
county, after the holder shall have satisfactorily 
taught one year therein. 

Here then we have two kinds of State or full 
Teacherships : those evidenced by the completed 
Diploma of a State Normal School, under the 
Normal act of 1857, and those certified by the 
State Superintendent under the School Supplement 
of 1867. For the reasons above given no list of 
Professional er Permanent or State Teachers, 
licensed under any law, has heretofore been pub- 
lished by the School Department; and beyond 
question the silence was wise. But now. that the 
State Teachers sent forth by the Normal Schools 
have, almost wherever tried, most triumphantly 
sustained themselves and the reputation of the 
institutions whence they emanated, and now that 
the supplement of 1867 has begun to yield its 
fruits in the form of highly accomplished and suc- 
cessful members of the permanent prefession,— 
the State Superintendent has well and wisely 
commenced an official publication of the names 
of the latter. It is to be hoped that he will, as 
he promises, not only continue this list in the of- 
ficial department of the Journal, but that he will 
cause, also, to be made out and regularly pub- 
lished, in the same way, a list of ail full Teachers 
admitted to the profession by the State Normal 
Schools. 

Thus shall we, at length, have, as a fact of re- 
cord, a legalized Profession of Teaching in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

This is a great event ;—the fruit of many hopes 
and much toil, but of legitimate growth. 


District Institutes. 

Very much to our satisfaction, we hear that 
the school season, thus far, has been one of con- 
siderable activity in the way of District Institutes. 
As these are now pretty much on the voluntary 
principle, of course their establishment and suc- 
cessful operation are only to be looked for in pros- 
perous districts with progressive Directors, or 
amongst earnest and improving teachers. But 
even limited to such, we rejoice to hear of the 
very large number of Institutes in useful opera- 
tion ;—we say useful operation, for, as the law 
now stands the very spirit which forces a district 
Institute into existence is sure to give it success ; 
hence we hear of few failures. 

To be sure this view of the case seems to justify 
those who contended for leaving the Institutes to 
voluntary effort, and for not compelling but only 
encouraging their establishment. But the reply 
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is, that even if but one-half of those that would 
have been, otherwise, forced into existence had 
proved successful, the public would thereby have 
been greatly the gainer ; whereas, now all such 
unwilling material has lost an opportunity for 
improvement and all the time been wasted. 

We were put in mind of this subject by a recent 
talk with a young teacher, He is in a district 
with six months schools, a pretty good Board, 
and a dozen teachers of whom two thirds are fe- 
male, and none of much experience. In fact 
there is nostrong leader amongst them : ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said we, ‘‘ how do you get on at your Institute, 
under such circumstances ?*? ‘‘ At first,’? said 
he, ‘‘it looked like a failure. We tried but could 
do little in the way of useful Lectures, Addresses, 
and platform instruction in the art and practice of 
teaching ; for the reason that none of us knew 
much more than the rest, or could lead on to 
higher matters. Then we made a regular teach- 
ers’ school of it, the greater part of the time,— 
studying regular lessons, and reciting to each 
other, but mixing in as much ef method of teach- 
ing as we could ; and in the course of doing so, 
we told our experience—both difficulties and suc- 
cesses—in the various branches in our schools. 
And now we find we are getting along very pre- 
ceptibly, at least to’one of our objects, if we are 
not to the other.’’ ‘‘ What are those obiects ?” 
asked we. ‘‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ though we may 
not be very greatly increasing our professional 
qualifications, in methods, as teachers in the 
schools, we are very encouragingly improving 
ourselves in the branches of study and general 
scholarship, as we hope to show the County Su- 
perintendent at the next examination.”’ 

Well done! Here is the right kind of progress. 
No high-flying pretension or exhibition for mere 
show, but progress in knowledge ; aye, and in 
professional knowledge too, though they do not 
know it. For, it is impossible that Teachers, as 
such, shall faithfully study grammar or any other 
branch, without improving their power to teach 
as well as their knowledge of their subject. 


Revision of the School Law.—No. 7. 

No regular order has been pursued in adopting 
subjects for these articles, not only for the reason 
that each portion ef our educational system is, 
to a great extent, susceptible of consideration by 
itself, but that passing events have occasionally 
suggested certain topics which thereby took a de- 
gree of present interest requiring their prompt 
notice. In this way the matter of school-book 
uniformity was presented ; and now the relation 
of the Colleges to the State comes into view. 

On the 6th of last month there was held, at 
Harrisburg, in the School Department, a meeting 
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called by the State Superintendent, composed of 
that officer, the Governor of the State, the Presi- 
dents of ‘‘ nine or more of the principal Colleges,”’ 
the Education Committees, several prominent 
members of both Houses of the Legislature, and 
some others. The object was, as stated in the 
newspaper report, ‘‘ to devise a measure by which 
the Colleges of the State shall be brought into 
closer connection with the educational interests 
of the Commonwealth, and be put upon such a 
basis as to enable them to secure annual appro- 
priations from the State.’’ This, it is announced 
in the same report, is to be followed by a bill in 
the Legislature at the present session to effect the 
object ; but beyond this we learn little of the de- 
tails of the proposition. 

This is not only a right but a righteous mea- 
sure ; and if carried properly into effect it will be 
of vast, beneficial and enduring influence upon 
our whole educational system and upon the fu- 
ture of the State. What the limits and details of 
the measure should be, is therefore a question of 
the utmost importance ; and upon this point we 
shall offer some remarks. 


Pennsylvania 


COLLEGES AS PARTS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


The mode of establishment and of control, and 
the functions and relations of Colleges in this 
State, are so well known as to require, here, no 
lengthened description. On more than one occa- 
sion, the writer has attempted to lay all these 
points before the public, and any one desirous of 
reviewing them can do so by consulting the 28th 
annual report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, pages 250, &c., Vol. X, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal; none of the views therein 
expressed having been changed by more recent 
experience. 

In brief, however, it may be stated :-— 


1. That our Colleges are established by private 
but associated enterprise rendered efficient by 
charter from the State, with powers and privi- 
leges intended to enable them to effect the objects 
of their foundation. 


2. That they are in the charge of the respec- 
tive sects of the Christian Religion, with regular 
observances in the form of the sect to which each 
belongs, but without, so far as is known, any ef- 
fort at proselyting or any control upon conscience. 

3. That, it is believed, in. every, case without 
exception, the expense of Instruction and Living 
to the student has been reduced to the lowest 
terms possible, consistently with the economical 
support of the institution ; and that the dissemi- 
nation of a liberal education and not the accu- 
mulation of a College fund or profit, has been the 
object in view. 


School Journal. [ March, 
4, That the State has made occasional but not 
very liberal grants of money, (and in early days 
of land) to these institutions, to enable them to 
commence the good work undertaken by them, in 
accordance with the probable intention of the 
State Constitution. 

From these points, or facts, it is deducible, cer- 
tainly as to the past and present and most con- 
sistently as to the future :— ~" he 

1. That the State does not and will not assume 
the charge or control, even by the agency of local 
authorities or private associated effort, of any 
kind or degree of instruction, beyond that com- 
mon general English education which is proper 
for every citizen in the discharge of his public 
and social duties ; leaving all education beyond 
that and either tending directly to or forming a 
part of professional or functional acquirements, 
as it should be left, to individual effort and cost. 
The single exception from this general rule,—so 
republican, so sound and so just,—is found in the 
very slight aid it affords to student-teachers in 
the Normal Schools ; and that only from the great 
necessity of the case, in order more rapidly to 
provide for the proper and speedy training of a 
sufficient number of qualifie’ teachers for the 
Common Schools. Yetit isremarkable that, even 
here, she does not establish and support Normal 
or Teachers’ Schools, but only aids, te a very 
trifling extent, those who resort thereto for the 
purpose of preparing themselves to serve the pub- 
lic as Teachers. This is the only instance in 
which the State directly attempts to interfere 
with or provide for professional instruction, or 
any degree of education be yond those rudiments 
essential to all. And so clear is the intention of 
our system on this point, that the branches to be 
taught in the districts are specified in the law— 
viz: ‘‘Orthography, Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic ;’’—show- 
ing the Legislature's understanding of a common 
practical education. 

It is true that Directors are also, in the same 
section of the law, authorized to have taught 
in the schools ‘‘such other branches’ as they 
may require. But, taking the whole law into con- 
sideration as to its general intent, this does not 
countenance the inclusion of branches, whether 
for professional or for that higher education 
which leads to what are called the learned profes- 
sions, into our State system of education as con- 
trolled by State authorities. But even if it per- 
mit such extension, as it has been decided to do 
by the action of some Boards of Directors, it only 
enables the object to be effected by the local au- 
thorities, in accordance with the wishes and by the 
taxes of the people concerned ;—thus placing the 
check upon any dangerous departure from this 
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foundation principle of our system, in the proper 
local hands. 

2. That while the State will neither herself 
establish nor require the establishment of schools 
for professional instruction, nor even for that ed- 
ucation which is essential to professional instruc- 
tion and beyond the rudimentary branches need- 
ed by all,—she has encouraged and, consistently, 
ought to encourage such institutions to the extent 


ofher means. This she has done in the past, and . 


in numerous cases stillcontinues todo. The Col- 
leges have received grants, as before stated. So 
have the Normal Schools and the Agricultural 
College. So also have the great reformatory and 
benevolent educational institutions. In most of 
these cases the effect has been most beneficial, and 
in all of them sufficiently so to justify the contin- 
uance of the practice. 

3. That the State, heretofore, in granting aid to 
Colleges, Professional Institutions, Reformatory 
schools and benevolent Educational Asylums, has 
always done so upon certain conditions, which it 
would be tedious here to enumerate at large. 
Suffice it to say the Colleges were to educate a 
certain number of common school teachers which, 
proved to be a fruitless provision. The Nor- 
mal schools are to do the same thing, as pre- 
scribed by law, and are doing it. The Agricul- 
tural College, the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Insane, 
and other Asylums are under conditions as to the 
admission of students or inmates ; and the Re- 
formatory schools are subject to the courts, in 
this respect. Here then is the power to impose 
conditions on the class of institutions—the col- 
leges—now under consideration ; and upon the 
wise use of that power in connection with gener- 
ous aid from the State, not only will depend their 
own best interests, but, in a very great degree, 
the beneficial working of our whole educational 
system. 

Now what shall these conditions be ? Evidently, 
either such as heretofore required the doing of 
acts beyond their proper institutional sphere, viz: 
the training of teachers for which they are not 
qualified, or the admision of free college students 
not only in violation of their own general rule, but 
inconsistently with their relation to the system; or, 
the doing of acts necessary te their own advance- 
ment and prosperity as colleges, and thus promo- 
tive of the best interests of the public, in their 


own proper sphere. The latter, then, would seem: 


to be the conditional acts proper to entitle them 
to State aid; and if so, the nature of those acts 
must be arrived by considering the defects—or 
rather the great defect—in the administration of 
our collegiate system. 

After long observation and reflection, we un- 


hesitatingly state that the great and depressing . 


defect in our collegiate system is, the inclusion in 
their course of instruction of studies below the true 
college grade; whereby the lower institutions are 
impeded and their own elevation prevented. 

It is not necessary to go into detail on this 
point. It is notorious that not only are the com- 
mon school branches taught in the college Pre- 
paratory schools, but that in the college classes 
much of the work of the Academy is done ; and 
that the standing of their graduates as scholars 
is depressed accordingly,—to the injury of gen- 
eral and high scholarship. 

This interference with the other literarv insti- 
tutions must cease, before each can do its own 
appropriate work and the whole become syste- 
matical and fully productive. 

Space fails, notwithstanding every effort to 
condense this great subject. We must, therefore, 
conclude, without argument or elaboration, by at 
once suggesting the supposed proper remedy. 

Let a certain sum—say $5000—be paid annu- 
ally to each chartered college which shall entitle 
itself thereto by the following requisites :— 

1. At least six full Professors of such college 
branches as the law shall designate ; not less than 
a specified number of students in the regular col- 
lege classes ; a certain number of volumes in the 
libraries and amount of scientific apparatus and 
cabinets :—The number of students and of vol- 
umes and the amount of apparatus, &c., to be 
fixed low at first, but to be gradually raised annu- 
ally or triennially. 

2. No Preparatory school er class below that 
of Freshman to be attached to any college re- 
ceiving the state aid, and no student to be ad- 
mitted to the Freshman class with lower qualifi- 
cations than shall be adopted by all the colleges 
and approved by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

3. The Colleges to make annual report to the 
State Superintendent and be subject to his visit- 
ation, but not to his control except in reference 
to compliance with the conditions of the State 
grant ; and to be represented in the State Board 
of Education, if established. 

This is proposed with as much contidence as 
any untried project can be, as a suflicient remedy 
for the present languishing condition of the Col- 
leges and as a reliable stimulant to the whole ed- 
ucational system. Under itsinfluence, the Halls 
of the Colleges weuld soon be filled with a con- 
course of students in the liberal and high depart- 
ments of Literature and Science ; the Academies, 
in their turn, and the High Schools where in op- 
eration, would experience the quickening spirit, 
and be relieved from instruction in the mere ru- 
diments ; and it would at once become the inter- 
est of every grade so to improve and render 
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thorough the primary teaching of the Common 
School, that a solid foundation would be laid there 
for the higher instruction of all the advanced 
institutions. 

After the above was prepared for the press, we 
received (February 25, 1868) from Harrisburg the 
copy of Bill No. 375 on the Senate file, reported 
by the Committee on Education of that body, en- 
titled ‘* An Act relating to the Incorporation, 
Recognition and Support of Colleges.*”” We have 
now neither space to lay it before the reader in 
full, nor time to say much in relation to it. 

It embraces most of the points made in this ar- 
ticle, orat least isnot inconsistent with them ; and 
therefore to that extent it is acceptable. Two or 
three objections however must be stated. 

It changes the title of the head of the School 
Department from that of Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools to ‘‘ Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.’”> We must confess we like the old 
name and think it the more suitable. We are 
not amongst those who contend that our Common 
System is not in any sense a State, but only a 
People’s System. Still, we do not admit that 
our schools are Public in the sense in which that 
term is used in European countries—meaning 
Government Schools ; and to avoid the tendency 
in that direction we would retain the old word. 

Again, the bill would be vastly improved and 
the colleges elevated, by the prohibition of Pre- 
paratory Schools and the express limitation of col- 
lege studies to the proper college course. 

The calling of the institutions which shall ac- 
cept the State grant, ‘State Colleges,’’ seems to 
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Bucks: The Executive Committee of the County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, offered the following named premiums tothe 
authors of the best essays on ** The best raethod of secur- 
ing regular attendance of pupils at the public sc!.ools.”’ 

First Prize—Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 10 volumes. 

Second Prize—Webster’s Unabridged Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. 

Third Prize—Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 

The essays to be handed, or sent to Henry H. Hoven, 
Chairman of Ex. Committee, on or betore the first day of 
October, 1868, and not to exceed eight written pages of 
foolsecap paper. The authors all to be teachers in the 
public schools of Bucks county, and in no case to have 
their name upon the essay,—that to be sent in a separately 
sealed envelope. The award to be made by a committee 
of three persons fully competent to the task. 

CaMBRIA: At the call of the County Superintendent 
Mr. T. J. CHAPMAN, the first annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held at Ebensburg, during the second week in 
January. The instructors present were Messrs. 8. 8. Jack, 
8. G. Boyd, A. Stevens and Geo. W. Cope. A spelling 
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be unnecessary, if nothing more as meant thereby 
than to indicate the fact that they have thus been 
aided. If however it is designed to make them 
State institutions and hereafter to bring them 
further under State control, it is wrong and an 
utter departure from the fundamental principle 
of our system. 

But it is the establishment of free scholarships 
in the Colleges that is to be most seriously con- 
sidered. The bill provides that each State Col- 
lege shall admit one student for every $50 of 
State aid received, free of charge for instruction ; 
these students to be appointed by the ‘* Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction,’? on such recom- 
mendations as he ‘‘ may require.’? We hope the 
Colleges have not assented to this disturbing 
feature, the objections to which we now have not 
time to specify. Those institutions richly merit 
aid from the State, without any other condition 
than that of at once elevating themselves up to 
keeping themselves within that high sphere of 
educational action which the interests of the 
whole State demand; and the money given to 
them should be applied to that purpose alone, 
withoutother condition. Let this feature be care- 
fully considered upon its real merits and in its re- 
lations to our whole social and educational system. 

As to the rest, the bill isa good one. We es- 
pecially like those provisions of it which render 
difficult the establishment hereafter of Colleges 
without sufficient means and endowments. And 
hence also we like those which exclude from the 
benefits of the act all Colleges falling below a cer- 
tain and pretty high standard of Means, Equip- 
ment, Faculty and Course of Instruction. 
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contest (300 words) was had—the first and second awarded 
respectively to Mr. Geo. W. Cope and Miss Mary McGough. 
The Committee on Permanent Certificates is as follows: 
Geo. W. Cope, Chairman; A. C. Johnson, Kate G. 
Young, Lizzie Marshall, Columbia A. Horne. 

Fayette: The County Institute, at the call of Mr. C. 
W. Wanee, County Superintendent, convened at New 
Salem, Dee. 24th. Among the lecturers present were 
Messrs. 8. 8. Jack, H. C. Horner, 8. T. Hurd, and B. M. 
Moore. Prof. Stevens lectured on penmanship. The ex- 
ercises were interspersed by readings and recitations. 

LANCASTER: The dedication of the Mountville Graded 
School took place on the evening of Jan. 18th. Among 
the visitors present who delivered addresses during the 
evening were Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Col. Geo. F. 
McFarland, Messrs. 8. G. Behmer and David Evans, 
County Superintendent. The internal arrangement and 
equipment of the new building are such as reflect credit 
upon the intelligence of the directors of West Hempfield. 
The play-ground, properly enclosed, embraces one and a 
quarter acres! Think of that, ye Directors of Common 
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Schools, not members of the West Hempfield Board, 
and when it comes your turn lay off grounds for a simi- 
lar use—*‘ do likewise.”’ 

NORTHAMPTON: We are indebted to Mr. D. C. ScnoEp- 
LER for the following account of proceedings of the Insti- 
tute held at Bethlehem during the Christmas holidays : 

** There are 230 schools in our county, and the pro- 
ceedings of our County Institute which will appear in full 
in the educational columns of the Tenth Legion Democrat, 
show that on one day there were 262 actual teachers in 
attendance ; and if we include the attendance of profes- 
sors of colleges and other private institutions, as well as 
of teachers from other counties, the number will reach 300. 
This grand turn-out was effected partly by the great edu- 
cational revival which is going on in our State, partly by 
the energy, perseverance and determined spirit of our 
County Superintendent, and partly by ‘* Our Educational 
Column ” of the paper mentioned above. We were.told 
by many teachers, that the articles in said column induced 
their directors to grant them the time. All the boards in 
the county except one, granted their teachers the time, 
and in many instances some of the directors came with 
the teachers. The whole board of Sancon township was 
present several days. The sessions ef the Institute were 
also largely attended by the citizens of Bethlehem and 
vicinity, especially the evening sessions. All,—directors, 
teachers and citizens,—expressed themselves highly 
pleased with the proceedings of the week. The sessions 
were enlivened with music, under the leadership of Prof. 
Gottlieb Souders. 

** The lecturers and instructors from abroad were Profs. 
Wickersham, Porter, Ermentrout, Frobisher, Raub, Man- 
son, Spencer, Potter and Sanders. Rev. J. B. Rath, of 
our town, read an essay on the Use of the Bible in Com- 
mon Schools, and Dr. Fickhardt, another leading citizen 
of the place, participated in the exercises. Several teachers 
brought a number of their pupils withthem. These were 
formed into classes, which classes were used by the in- 
structors for the purpose of showing how they teach this 
orthat branch. This is a good idea; for too often when 
teachers form themselves into classes imitating the boys 
and girls of their schools, the class-drill is counted a farce. 

** The following is the committee on Permanent Certifi- 
eates: Aaron Transue, 8. Easton; J. W. Hutchinson, 
Forks; D. E. Schoedler, Bethlehem; J. W. Weaver, 
Easton ; Chas. A. Heller, Palmer. 

**We must now state afew faults which we found 
with our Institute. In the first place there was too much 
work in the programme, more than could receive atten- 
tion. The order of exercises had to be disregarded in 
more than one instance, and ina great many cases the 
work had to be hurried too much. The programme did 
not leave a sufficient margin for miscellaneous business. 
This is an evil which must be remedied next year, and it 
ean be corrected in one of two ways: Either less work 
must be put on the programme, or the chairman of the 
Institute must be allowed to exercise more one-man 
power. There is oftena great deal of talking on matters 
which the chairman should decide without having them 
debated. There must be one directing and controlling 
mind, otherwise matters will not work. Secondly, There 
was too much time spent on penmanship. We do not 
wish to undervalue this art, nor have we any personal ill- 
feeling towards any of the professors who lectured on that 
subject. Quite the contrary is the case. Nevertheless, 
we repeat that too much time was spent on this subject. 
All the teachers saw and felt it. Thirdly, The Chairman 
of the Institute was annoyed each day by a thousand and 
one questions,—one wanting to know this, another that, 
one wanting this to come next, another that ad infinitum. 
All this is of course out of place. The Chairman has 
enough to do without being annoyed by such questions. 
Let there be less of it next year. Fourthly, There were 
present too many outsiders that had axes to grind. The 
writer of this, as also the Chairman of the Institute, was 
frequently asked whether he would not see that this party 
or that would have a chance to appear next upon the plat- 
form. These importunities were yielded to in some cases, 
to the great disarrangement of the programme. We are 
quite willing to have these outsiders present again next 
year,—in fact, we may invite some or all of them,—but 
they must let the programme have its course. 

** As has already been stated we have had a good Insti- 


tute this year. The best that has ever been held in the 
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eounty. The number of teachers present was large, and 
enthusiasm ran high, Let us have a still better session 
next year. Excelsior being the motto of Old Northamp- 
ton, she shal] not go backward.”’ 

Perry: The County Institute met in the Court House in 
Bloomfield, 8itas Wrieut, esq., County Superintendent, 
presiding officer. About 130 teachers were in attendance 
and a week’s good work was done. Profs. Shoemaker, 
Harding, Montgomery, Raub, Mr. B. F. Junkin, of 
Bloomfield, and Mr. Jackson, of Duncannon, were on the 
list of instructors and lecturers. The spelling contest of 
400 words for prizes excited much interest. The highest 
prize, Webster’s Unabridged, was awarded to Mr. H. M. 
Magee. The editor of the local paper in commenting 
upon this contest, thinks, **It might be somewhat im- 
proved.”’ He says, and our teachers will admit that there 
is force in the suggestion: ** Instead of picking out of a 
dictionary certain words often not in common use and 
difficult to spell, would it not be more practical to read 
each day a paragraph or chapter containing one hundred 
words, and require the feachers to put the matter read out 
to them on paper?» Their spelling, writing, punctuation 
and capital letters would at a glance be developed to the 
practical eye. The words to, tvo and two, and words of a@ 
similar character might form a portion of the exercises, 
and the judgment of teachers would be required to write 
down correctly the matter given tothem. Our experi- 
ence is that the little, small words are oftener spelled 
wrong than big words, by all classes of people. For in- 
stance, accept is often spelled except, and again is often 
used for against. Away with jaw-breaking words! give 
to teachers and pupils plain, simple Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

Snyper: The County Institute convened in Freeburg, 
December 31st, at the call of Mr. Wm. Moyer County 
Superintendent. Among the instructors and lecturers 
present during its sessions were Hon. 8. G. Boyd, Rev. 8. 
Domer, and J. W. Lescher, Major W. H. Dill, Col. A. C. 
Simpson, Mr. C. W. Creider and others, Essays were 
read by a number of the leading teachers of the county. 
Selected readings and elocutionery instruction were a 
feature of the exercises. The State Superintendent also 
addressed the Institute, urging the necessity of having 
good school houses, good furniture, blackboaras, maps, 
charts, desks, proper ventilation ; and well paid and well 
qualified teachers. The following Committee on Perma- 
nent Certiticates was elected: Messrs. D. 8. Boyer, W. 
H. Dill, W. N. Keister, P. M. Teats, and T. B. 
Kantz. The President also appointed the following com- 
mittee on text books: W. N. Keister, B. T. Parks, H. R. 
Dellinger,'M. L. Erlenmeyer, Wm. Bertch. The Institute 
was the most successful yet held in Snyder county. 

SusQuEHANNA: The County Institute, presiding offi- 
cer Mr. W. W. Watson, County Superintendent, held 
its annual meeting at Montrose, convening January 6th. 
Among the lecturers of note from abroad were Profs. F. 
A. Allen, Edward Brooks, Seldon J. Coffin and Chas. W. 
Sanders. A number of essays were read during the ses- 
sions. The exercises of the sessions both day and even- 
ing, were of aninteresting character and attended by large 
audiences. The following is the Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates: Messrs. Alfred W. Larrabee, J. 8. 
Gillen, Misses Mary J. Carr, Clara Lyon and Susan 
Belcher. 

Union: The Institute convened in the Court House at 
Lewisburg, Jan. 27th, at the call of the County Superin- 
tendent C. V. Gunny, Esq. Hon. C. R. Coburn, Dr. J. 
R. Loomis, President of Lewisburg University, Profs. 
Lemuel Moss, L. E. Smith, F. W. Tustin, C. W. Sanders, 
8. 8. Jack anu others, were present and on duty at vari- 
ous times during the week. The lectures of Dr. Loomis, 
were upon physiology and chemistry. The Institufe was 
entertained during the week with music by a choir of 
ladies and gentlemen of Lewisburg, under the direction 
of Prof. Maul. Among the resolutions we find one con- 
gratulating, the teachers of the county upon the opening 
of an educational column in the Lewisburg Chronicle. 
The attendance was large and the proceedings of the 
week highly satisfactory. The following is the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Certificates: Messrs. M. W. Cramer, 
Richart, Schultz, Misses Gundy and Pardoe. The new 
school building at Lewisburg, now in course of erection, 
will cost when completed upwards of $8000. 

WarreEN: The County Teachers’ Institute convened at 
Warren, Noy. 25th, Mr. W. M. Linpsey, County Super- 
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intendent, presiding officer. During the week 115 teach- 
ers were in attendance. Among the instructors and lectur- 
ers present were Profs. 8. R. Thompson, Erastus Crosby, 
8. G. Love and Superintendents H. 8. Jones and L. F. 
Fisk. The proceedings which were of a practical charac- 
ter were phonographically reported by Mr. A. M. Martin, 
secretary, and are before us in a neatly issued pamphlet 
of twenty-three pages. The plan of reporting the pro- 
ceedings in this shape is a good one, as the influence of 
the Institute may thus be more widely extended and more 
permanent in its character. The following named teach- 
ers constitute the Committee on Permanent Certificates : 
Messrs. C. C. Thompson, B. W. Hallen, J. U. Bright, and 
Misses Margaret Allen and A. J. Hull. The Committee 
will hold a meeting at Warren, May 9th, for the examina- 
tion of applicants. 

Wasuineton: The Annual Institute was held by the 
teachers of the county during the Christmas holidays, 
under the direction of Mr. J. C. Gitcurist, County Supt. 
Upwards of 200 teachers were in attendance and the 
proceedings are spoken as being of a highly interesting 
character, though we have as yet seen no detailed report. 


ANALYSIS OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC ; with Mental 
and Blackboard Exercises. Designed for Public and 
Private schools. By S. A. Felter, A. M., author of 
series of school Arithmetics, &c. 18mo. 211 pages. 
Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 1868. 

This belongs to what is termed the “‘ Natural Series” of 
arithmeties, by the same author. As we understand, it 
mainly differs from most other Intellectual arithmetics, 
in resorting to much Blackboard exercise and educing 
specific rules for the various processes ;—thus in reality 
combining written with purely mental arithmetic. We 
see no objection to this ; nay, at the present time,—when 
so many indolent or ill-educated teachers permit or com- 
pel their pupils to work out all the questions of mental 
arithmetic on the slate,—we rather suspect it to be the 
better mode of the two;—the truth being, that mental 
arithmetic thus abused in very many schools, has all the 
evils and few of the benefits of old-fashioned ‘rule and 
answer cyphering.” It is also claimed for this book, that 
it assists “‘the teacher in leading the pupil gradually and 
systematically from the analysis of the simple to that of 
the complex problems ;”—a feature worthy of all com- 
mendation. 

Wesp’s Worp Metnop: Being alse a Key to the Dis- 
sected Cards. A new method of teaching Reading, 
founded on Nature and Reason. By J. Russell Webb. 
128 pages. Small 12mo. With numerous cuts, and a 


full explanation of the method. E. B. Smith & Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 1868, 


This is a carefully revised and beautiful edition of the 
author’s first work on this method, which was issued 
more than 20 years ago. This mode of teaching to read 
has, in the meantime, worked its way into the favor of 
quite a number of teachers and others, who will be re- 
joiced by the appearance of this little volume. For our- 
selyes, while not at all convinced that the author’s system 
will ever supersede the letter method, we cheerfully ad- 
mit that he has done much good by causing teachers to 

ow that learning to read is not wholly a work of the 
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York: The County Institute met in York, November 
25th, continuing in session five days. The attendance of 
teachers seems to have been quite full. Among others 
precast were Hons. J. P. Wickersham and C. R. Coburn, 

rofs. 8. 8. Jack and J. 8. Ermentrout; also Gen. John 
Frazer. The following propositions were generally ap- 
proved :—That spelling should be taught by a written 
process ; that history should be taught, not so much from 
memorizing facts, as by tracing important events to their 
causes ; that more attention should be given to ornament- 
ing school-rooms and grounds; that pupils should be re- 
quired to study at home in the evenings; that readin 
lessons should be short and that pupils should not re 
any piece beyond their comprehension; that the school 
term is too short for efficient teaching ; that District In- 
stitutes should be held near the beginning of the school 
term ; that teachers depend too much on the text-book 
and give too little oral instruction ; that oral instruction 
should always precede the use of the text-book ; and that 
each of the county papers should devote a column to ed- 
ucational, literary and scientific topics, to be contributed 
by the teachers of the county. 


Our Book Table. 


memory, but that observation and thought are also to be 
enlisted. In this way he has done good. 


Easy Frencu Reapine: Being selections of Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes, arranged with copious notes, con- 
taining Translations of the principal Words, a progres- 
sive development of the form of the Verb, and the 
Idioms of the Language. By Prof. Edward T. Fisher. 
To which is added a brief French Grammar, By C. 4. 
Delille. 12mo0. 226 pages. Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 


Here is the most interesting, best arranged and most 
suitably adapted first Reading book in French we have 
met with. The vocabulary as well as the idiomatic rules 
of the language are given in foot-notes and in direct con- 
nection with the words and phrases to be explained, and 
in the sense thereby required. W hile thus actually exer- 
cising himself in and learning the language as it is 
spoken and written, the student is also acquiring histori~ 
cal knowledge or other ideas. And the whole is so pro- 
gressive as gradually to introduce, in their order, the 
difficulties of the language and to keep the attention long 
enough upon each to impress it upon the mind. Of course 
a full Grammar should be studied with this Reader; but 
the little compend at the end of it will be found very 
useful and save constant reference to some larger work. 
Tue Art or Eneiisn Composition: By Henry N. Day. 

356 pages. 12mo. C.8cribner& Co. New York. 1868. 
Tue Art or Discourse: A System of Rhetoric, adapted 

for use in Colleges and Academies, and also for private 

study. 343 pages, 12mo. Same author and publishers. 
Tue Exvements or Logic: Comprising the Doctrine of 
the Laws and Products of Thought and the Doctrine of 

Method, together with a Logical Praxis. Designed for 

classes and private study. 237 pages. 12mo. Same 

author and publishers, 

This closely connected and we must say well planned 
and executed series of books for higher students, deserves 
the attention of all teachers,—of those of the rudimen- 
tary schools for their own use, and those of the more 
advanced for class instruction. They are the work of a 
sound grammarian, a good writer, and a clear thinker. 


The book on Composition, especially, merits acceptance. 
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It is not a mere short-cut or form-book to teach boys and 
girls how “‘ to do” their Saturday compositions. It is a 
clear, able and instructive exposition, with numerous ex- 
ercises, of the proper use of the language as the exponent 
of thought. 


CycLop2£DIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND ECcLEsias- 
TICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by Rev. John McClintock 
D.D., and James Strong 8S. T. D. Vol. 1. AtoB. 
8vo.°947 pages. With numerous Illustrations. To be 
completed in 6 volumes: price $5 per volume in Cloth, 
$6. in Sheep; and $8 in half Morocco. Sold by sub- 
scription. Harper& Brothers. New York. 1867. 


Judging from the fine specimen before us, this promises 
to be a work of the greatest value, as well to the Christian 
layman as to the Minister of the Gospel. Scarcely a sub- 
ject,—be it word, name, person, place, or event,—in re- 
lation to Religion can be thought of, and on which the 
inquirer desires information, that is not found in this full 
Treasury of theological knowledge. And it is not only 
full but reliable ; for the Editors, without obtruding their 
own views or theories, seem to have for their sole object 
that of impartially giving all that is known and authentic 
upon every subject treated of. In so doing their work is 
also brought down, especially in the biographical depart- 
ment, to the present time. For instance, on turning to 
the proper pages we found very satisfactory notices of our 
former pastor, Bishop Bowman of this State and of Dr. 
Bethune of New York. So, in geogiaphy, the modern 
name of Beirut is found with a reference to Berytus, 
where a full account is found of both the ancient and 
modern cities. In the same satisfactory manner infor- 
mation will be found as to all observances, creeds, terms, 
&c., of a religious character. The work will become of 
standard authority for reference. 


First Book on Cuemistry: For the use of Schools and 
Families. By Dr. Worthington Hooker. Illustrated by 
Engravings. Square 4to. Harper & Bros. 90 cents. 


Cugmistry—Panrt II: Science forthe School and Family. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. 12mo. 434 pages. 
Cloth. Same author and publishers. Price $1.50. 


These books have been so prepared, in the choice of 
subject matter and in their arrangement, as to render the 
study of chemistry both highly interesting and profitable. 
The most simple and attractive topics come first, and it 
would seem as if each page should enable the pupil, or 
reader, the better to understand the pages that follow. 
The pupil is made familiar with the four grand elements 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon and hydrogen and their combi- 
nations with each other. Then we have those interesting 
chemical subjects,—fire, water and the chemistry of the 
atmosphere. Then the combinations of the four great el- 
ements with others ; metals and their oxyds; metalloids 
and their acids; the various salts ; a development of the 
laws of chemical affinity, in which are introduced chemi- 
cal equivalents, symbols, and the atomic theory, in such 
manner as to be readily comprehended. Then follows 
naturally the influence of the modifiers of chemical affin- 
ity—heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. The last 
named book concludes with the consideration of Organic 
Chemistry. Abundant illustrations are given from com- 
mon every-day phenomena, and a large proportion of the 
experiments can be tried with very simple apparatus, such 
almost as any teacher,can without difficulty obtain. Ques- 
tions for examination are appended, also a glossary and 
full index. The type is uniform throughout and the style 
in which the works are issued, attractive. We heartily 
eommend them to the notice of the reader. He cannot 
go wrong in approving Dr. Hooker’s series. 
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Tue Cuiiyv’s Book or Nature: For the use of Schools 
and Families. Intended to aid mothers and Teachers 
in training Children in the observation of Nature. By 
Worthington Hooker, M. D. In three parts: Part Ist, 
Plants; Part 2d, Animals; Part 3d, Air, Water, Heat, 
Light. &c. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. The 
Three Parts complete in one volume. Small 4to. 469 
pages. Cloth, $2.00; Separately, cloth, 90 cts. each. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This little book, as its title page sets forth, is intended 
to aid mothers and teachers in training children in the 
observation of nature, and we have it on good authority, 
that “*there can be no better aid.’’ The growing popu- 
larity of the work with the thoughtful teacher is the best 
endorsement of its excellence. Always approaching his 
subject in a manner to arrest the attention and interest the 
mind of the child, the good Doctor advances step by step 
until his little pupil cannot fail to see how beautiful aud 
how wonderful are the évery-day facts of nature by which 
he is surrounded. Ina recentlecture before the Teachers’ 
Institute of Philadelphia, Prof. Agassiz urged upon the 
teachers of primary and other schools having pupils of 
like grade, the importance of devoting time in the school- 
room to the leading phenomena of nature. The Professor 
has common sense on his side of the question, and those 
teachers to whom he is *‘ authority,”’ will find this such a 
work as he would commend to their use. 

A Summary oF ENGLIsn AND Francu History. Forthe 
use of schools. With a list of cotemporary Sovereigns 


of both countries. 12mo. 33 pages. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. New York. 1868. 


An unpretending but very useful compend of the lead- 
ing events in the history of these neighboring and always, 
in modern times, prominent nations in the history of the 
world. The list of cotemporary kings is especially valu- 
able to the student, and particularly to one preparing for 
an examination. The name ofthe compiler is not given ; 
evidently he is a teacher and the work the result of use 
in the school-room. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND Sprecues. Includ- 
ing the Supplemefit to the first Edition. With Eluci- 
dations. By Thomas Carlyle. Intwovolumes. 12mo. 
560 and 612 pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 
This is an American reprint of Carlyle’s well known 

work, and the Messrs. Harpers have done well to make it 

cheaply acessible to their countrymen at this time. Here, 
restored to easy comprehension by modernizing the 
spelling and by proper punctuation and paragraphing, 
the letters and speeches of Cromwell shine out as true re- 
presentatives of the strong, honest and consistent character 
of one of the most remarkable but most misrepresented 
men in English history. In the letters especially,—wherein 
by the limit of necessity, his prolixity, so apparent in 
his speeches and characteristic of his day is repressed— 
one sees the man as he was,—direct, bold, sincere and 
self-sacrificiag. At the present juncture in the affairs of 
our own country, it is positively startling to find the nu- 
merous passages in the Cromwell era of England, that are 
applicable to our own condition and fall of instruction 
and warning to ourselves. We never were among the 
admirers of Carlyle’s quaint and corrupt style of expres- 

sion, or of his conceited and arbitrary character as a 

writer. Still, amongst his tedious ‘‘elucidations” there 

are many fine thoughts which would become quotable 
brilliancies, were they in the setting of current phraseology. 

But the Text of the book—Cromwell—is so ably edited, 

that one is disposed to overlook the foibles of the editor 

in the success of the effort to restore to his proper posi- 
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tion in history, one of the most remarkable men who ever 

governed any of its eras. 

Mace’s Farry Boox. Home Fairy Tales (Contes du 
Petit-Chateau.) By Jean Mace, Editor Magasin a&’? Ea- 
ucation; Author of * History of a Mouthful of Bread,” 
ete., etc. Translated by Mary L. Booth. With En- 
gravings. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

This unique collection of fairy tales, one of the most 
successful of its kind published in France, is from the 
pen of a gentleman whose life is devoted to the work of 
popularizing education in his native country ; aud who is 
now directing all his energies to the formation of an Edu- 
cational League, designed to promote public instruction 
among the French people. Those who have read his 
** History of a Mouthful of Bread”? need nothing more to 


insure an interest in the work before us. The fairies here 


Aepartment of Common 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. } HARRISBURG, March, 1868, f 
Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State ef Wisconsin. 

Catalogue and Proceedings of the Warren County Teach- 
ers’ Institute for 1867. 

Journal of Education, for the Prov.of Quebec, Canada. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Annual Report of the Supt. of Soldiers’ Orphans. 

Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education of the 
Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Report of the Committee on Qualifications of Teachers, 
Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago. 

Annual Report of the State Lunatic Asylum. 

Circular of the Linnean School and Normal Seminary, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Cireular of the Daughters’ College, Gercenville, Kentucky. 

Cireular of Mrs. FE. W. Smith’s School for 
Ladies, No. 1324 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Western State Normal 


Young 


School, Farmington, Me. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Public Schools in 
Rhode Island. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of the State of Maine. 

Annual Register of the Minnesota State Normal School at 
Winona. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada. 


Permanent Certificates. 

The cautious manner in which Permanent Certificates 
are being granted is a source of much satisfaction to the 
Department. If the present practice is not departed from, 
it will, indeed, be an honor to possess one of these Cer- 
tificates. 
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are good fairies—home fairies,—and the stories are so 
pleasing and original that older readers will also acknowl- 
edge their charm. 

‘“WenstER’s UNABRIDGED: A few years since the State 
of Wisconsin, by legislative enactment, and at the ex- 
pense of the State, placed a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary in each of its public schools. Nearly or quite 
every season since, an additional supply has been voted, 
to furnish new schools which have come forward during 
the year. Our neighbors, the publishers (on this occasion 
the Messrs. Merriam) have just forwarded 225 copies as the 
annual supply for 1868. These young States of the West 
are fully abreast, if not in advance, of the older Common- 
wealths of the East in educational matters.’’—Springfleld 
Republican, Feb. 5th. 


—_®> a —— 


Schools, 


It is the intention of the Department to publish in the 
Journal the names and addresses of all teachers to whom 
Permanent Certificates shall be granted. This will be 
done for several reasons :— 

1. Because, it is considered a matter of justice to those 
who have attained the highest position in the profession. 

2. Because, this class of teachers should know and be 
able to communicate with one another. 

3. Because, such publicity will enable boards of directors 
in want of good teachers to find them. 

A number of names and addresses will be published in 
each issue of the Journal. The list in ‘the present num- 
ber contains about one half of all those to whom Perma- 
nent Certificates have been granted up to the present time. 
Names and Addresses of Teachers to 

whom Permanent Certificates have been 

granted: 


No. NAME. Post OFFIcE. 
1. Sallie M. Fell, Tullytown, Bucks Co. 
2. John McGill, Pickering, Chester 66 
3. 8. W.Starkweather, West Chester, ‘“ ~ 
4. Ella A. Whitford, ¢ “6 ” 2 
5. Chas. Murply, Ashland, Schuylkill we 
6. Jno. H. Kingsbury, Towanda, Bradford #4 
Lad 


7. John Miller, Altoona, Blair 
8. Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown, Montgomery “ 


9. Elizabeth Walker, 66 . ee 
10. Almira C, Foquette, ee <6 s 
11, Sarah H. Bundel, Lancaster, Lancaster “ 
12. J.P. McCaskey, ‘6 6 sé 
13. Sarah E. Powers, “6 “6 se 
14. Mary E. Yeisley, “ o = 
15. William Riddle, 6s “ 6s 
16. Margaret Markee, se 7 of 
17. Ann G. Scovern, 6s 6 s¢ 
18. Eliza A. Eby, & “6 “6 
19. Lizzie J. Neeper, ie oe * 
20. Annie C. Bundel, me sé 9) 
21. David W. Harlan, Coatesville, Chester sé 
22. J. Howard West, Gettysburg, Adams “6 
23. <A. A. Meader, Chester, Delaware “ 
24. Lewis Thompson, Ligonier, Westmoreland ‘*‘ 
25. 4H. M. Jones, Salem X Roads * «6 
26. &.G, Thompson,  Saltsburg, Indiana 6s 


27. M. B. Gant, 


Greensburg, Westmoreland ‘ 
28. Jno. 8. Weaver, ‘ 


Blairsville, Indiana 
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Election of City Superintendent. 
Rey. A. R. Horne has been elected and commissioned 


City Superintendent of Schools for the city of Williams- 
port, Lycoming county. Salary $500 per annum. 


Table showing the attendance at the 
Institutes for 1868. 
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County. a 2° So 4 
| 8&6 | 85 | ge 
| es a2 | Be 
arse aie | $5 
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asi ! + eee sa a | ‘ dle | 
Adams ............... | 129 | 154 | 100 
Allegheny ........... Institute not yet 2g 
Armstrong .......... “6 es 
BOOVET 6 60ccccccccses 81 169 | 150 
OR pe eee | 04 196 | 150 
ans ih akdine <atnet 313 | 447 | 400 
is ceink ss sw ne ad 120 | 140 | 600 
Er, 335 | 369 | 1200 
ER bee F050 5 9650 | 19 | 261 | 400 
BITE dsenenscadsices Institute not yet held. 
CAMIDTIA.. 2.00000 occ ‘ ) 1684 150 
Cameron ...,.......+, Institute not yet held. 
TOM adeaKketsenkan 70 104 300 
Re ee 160 182 600 
Chester....... in cerns 379 3304 600 
DEE cc Ansgieeaaaes 127 174 800 
Clearfield. .... rs ae 90 143} 18 
eres pe ee 71 111 800 
Columbia. ........... 105 166 800 
RE vetswiasdenct 207 =| 3523 450 
Cumberiand.......... 200 215 400 
Ps Svacosecces 170 229 400 
NOUNS Sevdine sacs 106 102 | 200 
ME SGD eeas. SSecsaue Institute not yet held. 
PET eer reer 186 296 400 
Ee aa 90 2184 500 
eee 29 36 90 
ye er 174 229 300 
I aid a asi k Soe tl 28 | 66 80 
RS nau yes sé. 101 | 170 | 400 
Huntingdon .......... 125 | 196 125 
PND lt kcnbvaees < | 175 | 228 800 
pen ee Institute not yet held. | 
pa Re 66 | 101} | 50 
MEE... sos n0-secce 444 | 499 | 500 
Lawrence..........0. 69 | 144 | 300 
PO rer 205 | 173 900 
ee 215 233 500 
a re 160 439 100 
Lycoming......0...6. 111 °231 | 400 
SD iutesdddbeaed. « 17 74 3 
PN wcidciieniikh wie. 400 181 252 500 
ED pa oeneweien aaa 99 94 150 
are 104 124 | 120 
Montgomery....... ° 200 2624 500 
PUNO 5 Siicweecue ce 61 67 19 
Northampton........ 256 2274 700 
Northumberland. .... 128 150 800 
ES ee ‘ 135 | 169 | 500 
Pike..... $onaene wake 29 51 200 
a Ser ee 56 114 300 
Schuylkill ...... avée 291 360 150 
ES re 79 99 | $25 
PONNEE ois isecnsas 90 193} | 300 
Sullivan .........-..|/Report not yet received 
Susquehanna ........ 178 271} 500 
MND Ge baie o¥in bas 0 cums Institute not yet held. 
Union ..... deois ehda 66 83 | 500 
VORRERD «oo cccccsse 110 191 340 
a, SE AS 115 163 600 
Washington ......... 202 282 200 
oo ree 149 201 | 300 
Westmoreland ....... 241 2953 | 600 
Wyoming . ......+*. 42 86 100 
WOME: . di. chacddonssae 324 853 300 
| 8,354 | 11,427 | 21,970 
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To County Superintendents. 
Already have reports and certificates for the school 
year ending on the first Monday of June, 1868, been re- 
ceived at the Department without having endorsed upon 
them the approval of the proper County Superintendent. 
The annual report and certificate should each be en- 
dorsed across the top in the following manner : 





Received —__ , 1868. 
Approved —— ——, * 
Forwarded ——— ——, ‘* 


and signed by the Superintendent. 

Any of these documents received at the Department 
without the proper indorsement, or without dates indicated 
as in the blanks above, will be 1eturned to the Superinten- 
dent for his approval in the required form. 


Institutes. 

The table which appears in the preceding column, ex- 
hibits some of the most interesting facts in connection 
with the Institutes which have been held during the pre- 
sent school year. 

It will be seen from the table that the whole number of 
actual members, that is, teachers, who attended the Insti- 
tutes in the counties which have reported is 8,354. The 
eight counties in which Institutes have not yet been held or 
from which no reports have been received will increase 
this number at least one thousand. Philadelphia has for 
the first time an Institute with over a thousand members. 
Add 2000 to 8,354, and we have a total of 10,354 as the 
number of actual teachers in attendance at the Institutes 
for the school year 1868. The number reported for 1865, 
was 2755, for 1866, 3704, and for 1867, 8,344. It will be 
remembered by some that at the meeting of tbe State 
Teachérs’ Association at Bellefonte, ten thousand was 
named as the number that would be satisfactory. That 
number has been exceeded. 

The number of spectators 21,970, it will be observed, 
does not represent the whole number of spectators who 
attended these Institutes, but only the largest number 
present at one time._ It is presumed that the increase in 
general interest has been as great as in the attendance of 
teachers. 

In several counties, the number of teachers present at the 
Institutes exceeded the number ef schools in the counties 
respectively. This is accounted for by the fact that in 
some counties there are many more teachers than there 
are schools, the custom being to employ male teachers 
quite generally in the winter season, and female teachers 
in the summer season. The teachers-of private schools 
also sometimes attended the Institutes, and increased the 
attendance reported. It is a little hard to determine 
which is the banner county. To be able to do this more 
accurately, another item will be added to the form of report 
for next year, viz: the number of teachers in attendance 
actually engaged at the time in teaching public schools. 


State Normal School Projects. 

New life has been infused into the project of establish- 
ing a State Normal School at California, Washington 
county. A large quantity of material is now on the 
ground, and the work of constructing the buildings will 
be pushed forward energetically. 

Juniata Valley will have a State Normal School. Under 
the inspiration of several liberal, public-spirited gentle- 
men, the citizens of Huntingdon and vicinity have sub- 
scribed nearly $40,000.06 for the purpose of erecting build- 
ings for such aschool. Not a single subscription has 
been taken for alesssum than $500.00. The people seem 
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fully determined to erect the finest building of the class 
in the State. 

$20,000.00 have been subscribed for the purpose of 
erecting Normal School buildings in another locality, 
which it is not now prudent to name. 

Allegheny is still talking about establishing a Nermal 
School. Knowing her will, it is safe to predict that if she 
should be last she will be best. 


Questions and Answers. 


QvuEsTion. In an agreement between school beards, es- 
tablishing a joint school, where the school house stands 
on the line between the districts, what arrangement is it 
lawful to make concerning the jurisdiction and control of 
such a sehool? 


Answen. In the case specified in this question, the 
jurisdiction and control of the school should be a matter 
of agreement between the directors of the two districts. 
If the number of pupils from each district is about equal, 
it would perhaps be best for the school board of one dis- 
trict to employ the teacher and manage the affairs of the 
school during one year, and the board of the other district 
to do the same the next year. If this be done, the teacher 
should keep a Monthly report for each district, and report 
to each board in order that the boards may know how 
many scholars have attended the school. Or, if the num- 
ber of scholars from one of the districts be considerably 
larger than from the other, the two boards, by agreement, 
may décide to have the school managed by the board of 
the district from which the greater number of the pupils 
come. In this case the teacher should keep but one 
Monthly report book, in which the pupils from the differ- 
ent districts should be kept separate, and make his report 
to the board which controls the school. The president of 
this board should notify the officers of the other board as 
to the amount due the teacher for the tuition of the pu- 
pils, coming from their district, or the board employing 
the teacher may pay the whole amount and settle the 
account with the board of the adjoining district. The 
cost of the repairs of the house, and the providing of 
fuel, should be berne equally by the two districts, or other- 
wise be arranged by a contract between them. In either 
case the schools in the two districts ought to be kept 
open the same number of months in order that justice 
be done to the scholars who attend the joint school. 
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Question. Where the school house for a joint school 
stands wholly in one district, can the school board of 
such district make such a contract with the school board 
of an adjoining district as will give it legal control of the 
school taught therein ? 


Answer. The law requires the directors to establish a 
sufficient number of schools for the education of all per- 
sons, between certain ages, within their respective dis- 
tricts. They are under no obligation to make provision 
for the children of other districts, but if by an agreement 
with the boards of adjoining districts, they permit a por- 
tion of the pupils from said districts to attend their 
schools, they cannot therefore transfer to the board of 
any other district, their right and their duty to manage 
and control their own school. 


Question. If boards of directors in their agreement to 
establish a joint school, stipulate that each district shall 
bear a definite proportion of the expense in support of 
said school, for a term of years or forever, irrespective of 
the number of pupils attending, can such an agreement 
be legally enforced ? 


ANSWER. An agreement made by aboard of school 
directors to pay for tuition of pupils a certain amount, 
without regard to the number taught, bears injustice on 
the face of it, and certainly ought not to be enforced, and 
it is believed that it cannot be legally. The population 
may so change in the course of a few years, that but a 
small number of scholars from one district may 
attend the joint school, while a large number may come 
into it from the adjoining district. And besides, directors 
have no authority to make an agreement for a joint 
school that will be perpetually binding upon their suc- 
cessors. 


Question. Where joint schools have been established 
by an agreement between the boards, with no provisions 
for discontinuance of the same, how can one party with- 
draw from such an agreement, in opposition to the wishes 
of the other? 


ANSWER. All agreements for the establishment of joint 
schools should be made for a stipulated length of time, 
and either of the parties to such an agreement can with- 
draw from it at the expiration of that time. In all such 
cases, however, courtesy would demand that timely notice 
should be given to all interested by the party intending 
to terminate the agreement. Proper regard should also 
be paid to the interest of the children who might be de- 
prived of convenient school accommodations by hasty 
action in breaking up a joint school. 


Original Communications. 


The 37th Annual Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Schools, to the 
Mayor and City Councils of Baltimore. 
While the public school systems in most of our 

large towns are established on the foundation of 

State-laws, the public schools of Baltimore are 

creatures of municipal regulation. The recent 

reports concerning the condition of these schools 
have attracted the attention of educators in dif- 
ferent sections of the union, and, whatever may 
be the management of those institutions—if any 
reliance can be given to the correct and just sen- 


timents of those whe represent them,—we are 
warranted in drawing the inference, that some of 
their ablest educators are at the head of school 
affairs. 

The simplicity of their school organization is 
worthy of note,—their grading being limited to 
Primary, Grammar and High schools. But the 
following liberal views in relation to the ‘‘ Female 
High School’ struck us as particularly worthy of 
attention :— 


‘** Tt is usual in the present stage of educational 
a age to deliver to the pessession of young 
adies who are proficient, the evidences of their 
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roficiency, in the from of scholastic testimonials. 

one of these testimonials are the equivalents in 
grade and character, with the honors conferred 
on the students of the male colleges. There is 
no good reason for this difference. ‘The gender of 
the diploma should conform to the gender of the 
student. In rhetoric this is proper. It should 
be so in fact. The young ladies of our High 
Schools should be favored with a curriculum as 
extended as that of any college, and after having 
earned the honors, they should be allowed to 
wear them. The remains of barbarism are yet 
with us in the distinctions thus preserved, in wo- 
man’s honors and rewards. She is idolized in 
the world of beauty and fashion, while in the 
world of fact she is disparaged. When the Leg- 
islature considers its long deferred favor to the 
Central school, the Female schools should not be 
forgotten.”’ 

The Treasurer of the School Board of Commis- 
sioners has the supervision of all the different 
grades of schools. He has been selected for this 
office, from his known practical skill in teaching 
as well as reputation for scholastic acquirements. 
During his rounds of visits for years past, his in- 
fluence has been exerted to have the memorizing 
and rote plan of teaching ehanged. In reference 
to his success in the Grammar and Primary 
schools in effecting this desirable object, he thus 
speaks, and it would be well if the Superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia public schools, should 
have the pleasure of recording similar experience! 

THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

As a whole our Grammar and Primary schools 
will compare with those of the same grades of 
any other system. They are working creditably 
and successfully in the accomplishment of their 
purpose. In some few of them, however, a little 
more life and — would not prove of disadvan- 
tage. I mean life and spirit in intelligent teach- 
ing and study. In other pursuits there appears 
to be no lack of these essential elements of school 
progress. 

In my report of last year, I. made an effort, 
similar to those of other years, to reduce to a 
further extent than formerly, the use of the rote 
system of teaching, as pursued in its least offen- 
sive features, in classes of a few of the schools. 
It affords me pleasure to state, that the effort was 
in a degree effective. I say in a degree, because 
the work is not yet completed. ‘There are classes 
in both Grammar and Primary schools which 
ought to be, and must be further improved, be- 
fore we can say that there is not too much of the 
mechanical admitted in the modes of instruction 
pursued in our schools. 

I believe it to be the force of habit alone which 
is difficult to remove or change, that impels the 
use in any of its forms or features of a system, 
that has in it, all the elements of failure, modi- 
fied with but few of those that produce success. 
I am very sure that could the teachers but view 
it as I do, they would at once commence the re- 
moval of the cause by which their failures are 
produced. I notice in some instances, and en- 
deavor to explain the difficulty, that the effort of 
the teacher with the class, reaches a point, which 
is but a little below success, and proves a failure, 


but in the lack of the merest trifle of intelligent 
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instruction. When the failure results, the dis- 
couragement appears, and the teacher is disheart- 
ened. The idea connected with the issue gener- 
ally is, that the failure is thorough, and that the 
labor expended is entirely lost. Such is seldom 
the reality, as an examination of the result 
would show. It is seldom that the pupil upon 
whom the anxious labor of the teacher has been 
expended, is in utter ignorance, in relation to the 
subject of his study, although he is not able to 
indicate the possession of a single intelligent idea 
in its connection. The effect of the teacher’s 
labor is not alllost. It is with the little object 
of her concern and disappointment, and by some 
future movement intelligently applied, it will be 
rendered apparent. Ingenuity may rr, the 
knowledge that hard labor may sometimes hide. 
In the teacher’s over-anxiety and earnest labor 
to make impressions, the pupil may be so awed, 
if we may use the term, or so oppressed, that his 
very efforts to reveal his knowledge, may be the 
mere struggles of his mental powers to reach 
points, which are above those of his pursuits and 
which are quite familiar in his mind. The pupil 
hesitates in the expression of what he knows be- 
cause of an impression that he is called upon to 
reveal what he does not know. This is one of 
the hard features of the rote system. The pupil 
does not reach the intelligent knowledge of what 
he knows, in the memoriter of his regular class 
routine. 

When the pupil is asked for an intelligent an- 
swer, as he is now in any examination to which 
he may be subjected, the first impulse is the effort 
at an intelligent reply, and. no such can he find 
in his class routine. The question must be that 
which is in connection with his rote study, or it 
cannot be mastered, 

There are some of the teachers that I must en- 
courage in persevering labor. They are on the road 
to success, and if they go forward they will cer- 
tainly reach it. Patience and perseverence will 
remove the mountain, when the view beyond will 
be clear before them, and the pleasure it will 
afford, will amply repay them for all the anxiety 
they have endured, and for all the toil they have 
expended in the effort to secure it. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

It is believed that the following encouraging 
view given by the visiting officer will find a hearty 
response in the mind of every School Superinten- 
dent devoted to his calling. It conclusively 
shows what persevering, intelligent labor in this 
line may effect ! 

** Encouraged by the success of my last report, 
in the features applicable to the working of the 
classes, especially of the Primary Schools, I may, 
perhaps, be able to continue the service, by a 
further draught on my experience, in the pursuit 
of my duties among those schools. It is highly 
gratifying to me that I am able to state, in this 
connection, that the committees of several of the 
Primary Schools, without being informed of my 
especial effort in their advancement, have noticed 
their improvement, and expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the result. I mention this with the purpose 
of awarding credit to those teachers who have 
exerted themselves in the labor of improving the 
schools, and who haye “the reward of success for 
their future encouragement.”’ 


NEwTownN, Pa. HUMANITAS. 
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Annual Report of State Supt. 


Dep’t. or SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Dee. Tth, 1867. 
To His Excellency, John W. Geary, Governor of 
the Commonwealth : 


DEAR GOVERNOR :—I herewith submit a re-. 
port of the operations of this Department for the 
year ending on the 30th day of November, 1867. 
As all bills must be settled, and all statistics 
brought up to this date, a full and satisfactory 
report cannot be made without the aid ofa much 
larger clerical force than that now at my com- 
mand. As, however, the law makes the year 
close on the first day of June in each year here- 
after, subsequent reports can be made more at 
leisure, and with more fullness and care. 

Upon my appointment, on the 29th of April 
last, five months after the commencement of the 
year as now reported for, my first step was to 
thoroughly acquaint myself with the condition 
and requirements of the thirty-seven institutions 
then employed as soldiers’ orphan schools. To 
this end, all of the first two months that could be 
spared from the examination and settlement of 
over-due accounts, and the current office-work, 
was devoted to the visitation of these institutions. 
An ifitimate connection with one of the advanced 
schools, since the commencement of the system, 
and a close study of the subject, in all its bear- 
ings, during this time, enabled me to become quite 
familiar with the actual condition and wants of 
these institutions during this tour of observation. 
Both inspectors accompanied me, in order that 
we could familiarly discuss the condition of things 
as we found them, and adopt such uniform course 
of action as our investigations might suggest. 
Subsequent events have, in my opinion, proved 
the wisdom of this course. 

Two serious difficulties met me at the outset, 
in the administration of this trust, and contri- 
buted largely.to the want of that complete and 
immediate success so much desired: First, an 
insufficient appropriation, and second, want of 
proper accommodations for the advanced schools, 
system in their management, and efliciency in 
ability and number of the help employed. 

According tothe report of my predecessor, there 
were, on the first of tera. § 1866, 1,546 pupils 
in the advanced, and 1,135 pupils in the primary 
schools. and 125 accepted applications on file. 
These, if no additional admissions had been or- 
dered, except to supply the place of the few dis- 
charges, would have cost as follows : 

847 primary orphans in 
homes,at $110tillJunel, $46,585 00 

Do., at $105afterJunel, & 
till December 1, 

257 orphans at Loysville, 
Jacksonville, Anderson- 
burg, at $150 till June 1, 

257 orphans at Loysville, 
Jacksonville, Anderson- 
burg, at $125 after June 
1, till December |, 

$1 orphans at Emaus Or- 
phan House, at $175 till 
June |, 

31 orphans at Emaus Or- 
phan House, at $125 af- 
ter June |, till Dee. 1. 
Additional cost of primary 


44,467 50 


19,275 00 


16,062 50 


2,712, 50 


1,987 50 


| [ March, 


of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


orphans that would have 

been transferred to advanc- 

ed schools during the year : 

100 at $150 till June 1, 

100 at $140 after June 1,and 
till December 1, 

1,546 advanced pupils at 
$150 till June 1, 

1,546 advanced pupils. at 
$140 after June 1, and till 
December 1, 


2,000 00 
1,750 00 
115,950 00 


108,220 00 
eaeneenieen $359,010 00 
38,650 00 
5,000 00 
10,000 00 
412,660 00 
350,000 00 


Clothing 1,546 pupils at $25 each, 
Do. 200 additional 
General expenses and partial relief 


Total cost per annum 
Appropriation per annum 


Leaving an annual balance unprovided for of 62,660 00 

But prior to the last of April, and mainly before 
the passage of the appropriation act, one hundred 
and eighty-three additional primary, and one 
hundred and thirty-five advanced pupils, had 
been actually admitted, which at the same rates, 
would have increased the cost about $40,000, and 
the deficit to at least $102,000. 

The accepted applications on file had also in- 
creased from one hundred and twenty-five, on the 
first of December, to three hundred and eighty- 
three on the first of May, notwithstanding these 
admissions, and the issue of orders not yet pre- 
sented. 

Hence, what to do under the circumstances was 
a question that met me at the commencement of 
my administration, and that involved the gravest 
responsibilities. 

The number already under the care of the State 
could not be retained without largely exceeding 
the appropriation ; but would it be wise or just 
to discharge from the homes and schools in which 
they had been placed, all those to whom the faith 
of the State was plighted? Orcould some be 
justly discharged, while others equally meritori- 
ous and destitute were retained ? Would justice 
to the deceased soldier, his orphans or the county 
which he represented, permit the rejection of the 
claims of the truly destitute still seeking admis- 
sion ? 

The law just enacted provided ‘‘for the care, 
maintenance and education, at the expense of the 
State, and until the age of sixteen years, of the 
destitute orphan children of a/l such deceased 
soldiers and sailors, citizens of Pennsylvania, and 
soldiers who have served in Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, as have died in the service of the United 
States in the late war to suppress the rebellion.’’ 
Should this law be limited in its application, or 
rendered practically a nullity immediately after 
its passage ? 

Fortunately, the law recognizes the Governor 
of the Commonwealth as a legal adviser in certain 
cases, and these and other questions were frankly 
laid before your Excellency. I found the latch 
string of the Executive Chamber always out 
when I knocked in the interest of the orphan, 
and your anxious and unflagging interest and 
cordial co-operation and willingness to share re- 
sponsibility in all pertaining to his welfare, indi- 
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cated you as his true friend, gave special value 
and weight to your counsels, and caused me 
te make frequent inroads upon your time and 
patience. 

After a full and candid consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, and of the evident in- 
tention of the Legislature as expressed in the act 
of April 9, 1867, and on former occasions, it was 
determined, your Excellency concurring, to retain 
all justly in the schools and homes, to discharge 
promptly all arriving at the age of sixteen, and 
to admit only the neediest applicants, always 
giving the preference to the oldest, but in no 
event to allow the expenditures to exceed $450,000 
per annum, the sum voted by the House. 

This course, a medium between that injustice 
that would have rejected, and a full compliance 
with the evident intention of the law that would 
have promptly admitted all proper applicants, 
seemed the most prudent and judicious. It is 
hoped it will meet the approval of the Legislature. 

I have added, during the seven months of my 
administration, only one hundred and eighty-one 
pupils to the number in schools on the first of 
May last, and have more than saved the addi- 
tional cost of these— 

First. By raising the standard of promotion 
from primary schools and homes to advanced 
schools, thus retaining children longer in the 
former at a lower rate—a saving of from >40 to 
$60 per annum on each pupil. 

Second. By executing an arrangement with the 
Northern Home for Friendless Children and the 
Lincoln Institution, by which these institutions 
retain, in advanced departments, furnishing equal 
facilities for instruction to those furnished by 
advanced schools, at $125 per annum, bona 
ing clothing, those who were prepared for and 
would otherwise have been promoted to advanced 
schools, at a cost of $165 per annum including 
clothing,—a saving of $40 per annum on each 
pupil. 

The saving to the State, by these arrange- 
ments, has been fully equal to the rate of $50,000 
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per annum, and may increase as they are per- 
fected and extended. : 

The managers of the excellent institutions 
named, and of the primary schools and homes 
generally, have shown a willingness to co-operate 
with me in this and other matters, even at a 
pecuniary loss, that recommends their institu- 
tions strongly to public favor. 

The difficulties already referred to were further 
increased by the fact that while all previous re- 
ports and estimates have regarded the year as 
closing on the thirtieth of November, the appro- 
priations have been made till the thirty-first of 
December. Hence the appropriation made by the 
last Legislature commencing with January 1, 
1867, the only funds applicable to the payment 
of expenses incurred for the month of December, 
1866, were $12,121 16, of a balance in the hands 
of my predecessor.- Of the expenditure of this 
sum | have no detailed account, but the claims 
for this month, as ascertained at the settlement 
for the quarter ending on the last day of February, 
and which still remain unpaid, were as follows: 
For education and maintenance $30,270 15 
For clothing furnished or made 

at the advanced schools. 799 62 








Total, 31,069 77 
This deficit, more fully explained in the finan- 
ciai statement contained in this report, being the 
sum of just claims accruing under contracts with 
the State officer, is made up of approved bills, 
which it was thought best to have regularly 
audited and filed with the Auditor General. It 
remains unpaid. and I recommend a special ap- 
propriation early in the session to meet it and the 
interest accruing thereon since the claims have 
been audited. This is considered simple justice 
to those who did the service in good faith, and at 
a time at which the will of the Legislature could 
only be judged by its former acts. 


Condensed Tabular Statement. 


The following tabular statement exhibits the location of the institutions receiving and maintaining Soldiers’ Orphans, at 
the expense of the State, together with the number of orders issued, admissions, discharges, deaths and present strength 
of each and of all, as shown by the books of this Departinent, on the Ist December, 1867. 
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Z| 2 Z 3 ail = a & | Number in School. 
| B25is7 55/25) Se) 2] 2 | 2/8 

z ; BIS merigsio7/ 3) & | 8 | ss 

NAME OF scHOOL. | CouNTY. | PRINCIPAL. = ola? E S13 ° 33 i 5 & a =| ¢ |5| # 7 
| Bo Sel SER Pe Se S22) : | 8 | Ps 

| ej: S|: 3\: 2]: Siig]. of]: | “3 

| a): 8). Bi: Bi: Si: elt gl 

— |—— = ' ol 4 AML sade 
1. Dayton........ Armstrong .. Rev. T. M. Elder.... 90 84) 45) 129... 8 73| 53 126 
2. N. Sewickley*.|Beaver ..... iProf, J. H. Mann....| 162, 143) 1) 144) 180; 11 ; Rs. ee 
3. Phillipsburg... 'Beaver...... (Rev. W.G. Taylor.... 156, 123° 119, 242) 48' 12 4 | 96| 82 178 
4. Quakertown .../Bucks ...... |Profs.Fell and Marpel, 206) 175, 15) 190 19 9 " 1 106} 48 154 
5. Orangeville ...|Columbia.... |Rev. H. D. Walker ..| 249 214) 13) 227) 42) 12 5 1 87; 80 167 
6. White Hall....|Cumberland.'Profs. Moore & Dunn) 55° 76) 101) 177 5 7] 10 { 83! 68 151 
7. Uniontown....|Fayette..... Rev A. H. Waters ..| 97, 82) 51) 133 1 Ghscxels<es 84) 44 128 
8. Cassville ....... | Huntingdon. Prof. A. L. Guss.. ..| 172) 155] 59 214; 18; 17} : 100) 7 128 
9. M’Allisterville .|\ Juniata .... Prof. J. H. 8mith....| 311) 274' 18 292) 76) 20) 11 3 108) 7 182 
10. Mount Joy ....|Lancaster.../Prof. Jesse Kennedy | 195 164, 52) 216, 66: 12 Bh saveen 88) 42 130 
11. Paradise ......|Lancaster ..|Prof. Seym’r Preston) 174 160; 56) 216, 24) 14) 18..../ 98; 62) 160 
12. Harford. ..... |\Suqsueh’nna!|Prof. Chas. W. Deans; 159 147 tH 188} 16 ( 2 2 86| 7S 159 
13. Mansfield ..... Tioga ...... Prof. F. A. Allen....] 54 45! 11] 56.....f...[ee.eleoee 32] 24 56 

_—_'—_—- — —'— | — — — —— 

Totals for more advanced schools. .......++.+++ «+ /2091 1842) 582 2424) 445) 130; 69) 11| 1,041) 728] 1,769 
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1. Jacksonville ..\Centre ..... Rev. D. G. Klein....| 136) 116; 10; 126; 8)....)....).... 58; 60; 118 
2. Loysville ..... Perry ...... Prof. P. Bosserman..| 218| 164) 27) 191| eel ae 1} 68) 58} 126 
3. Andersonburg.|Peérry ......|Prof. M. Motzer..... 141} 96) 4) 100) 4)....|.... 2 54) 40 o4 
Totals for Primary Soldiers’ Orphan Schools.... .. 495] 376] 41| 417| 76l....]......| 3] 180] 158] 388 


*Closed June 1, 1867. 





Condensed Tabular Statement.—Continued. 






























































NAME OF SCHOOL. LOCATION. | | | 
1, Pitts’g & All. Orp. Asy.| Allegheny county.......... 204; 177) 10; 187; 39; 1) 4 1 86; 56) 142 
2. Home for Friendless...|....do...... dO ...++secseeeee] 68) 44) 38, 47) 1]..0-Jeeee] 1 26; 19 45 
3. Soldiers’ Orphan Home|....do.. ...  . 54) 51] 2] 53) 7) Qh... 16! 28} 44 
4. Episcopal Church Home!}....do...... RoR Ey 33! 28} 1| 29) 4 | 1'. 9} 15! 24 
5. Rochester Orph. Home.! Rochester, Beaver county. . 5) Muscek Me etee | jecateten bien ade 5 
6. Zelienople Farm School) Zelienople, Butler county. . 3} 3 es 3 1) havditeese Bais 2 
7. Emaus Orphan House.|Middletown Dauphin co....) 32) 27) 8) 35, 6)....)....].... 14! 15 29 
8. Children’s Home ..... Lancastcr, Lancaster co...| 180{ 148; 11, 159; 27). 2 7; 438 130 
9. St. James Orphan Asy.|..-.doO.......-.- sO sntnee 15} 13) 2 15 i1i. | SRR | 13 13 
10. Home for Friendless...; Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co... 139] 94; 18 112) 3 | 2 48) 32 80 
11. Womelsdorf Orp. Home Womelsdorf, Berks county... 90| 85! 9 94] 13). 4 46) 31 77 
12. Church Home..........|Philadelphia ........ .... | 97} 22] 4) 26] 9)....].... esefacsceel See 
13. Orphan Home... .- |GermantowD...........+6- 67| 55) 13, 68) 14).... 2) 29 23 52 
14. Lincoln Institution...... Philadelphia ......+...... 69} 60, 38, 98) 9).... 3} 2 84).... 84 
15. Northern Home....... i shhlecede chen aeons 325) 271) 9 280; G4)....| 16 4 126; 70 196 
16. St. Vincent’s Or. Home Tacony, Philadelphia...... 13} 12) 1) 18}... Joos! 8} 5 13 
17. St. Vincent’s Home....'Philadelphia.............. 7 OBL. eee eed ees ees eee i 3 
18. St. John’s Orp. Asylum.|....d0....--..e2eeee es ae 54) 41|....) 41) 9)...-] a) 1 27)... 27 
19. Catholic Home for girls|....d0 ...... sssee-+ scenes | 27| 22 ee) ees ees ees eee 22 22 
20. St. Vincent College....., Westmoreland county .....|.... bees ja tis Con cue cee | Teves : 
21. Children’s Home ..... York county.............. | 61) 45} 4] 49) 13}....!....}.... 19} 171 36 
23 Penna. Training school | | | | 
» for feeble mind’d chil’n| Media, Delaware county...| 1 1 1; 32 ‘| ° ; 2) 2 
23. Nazareth Hall............. |Nazareth, Northamp’n co..|.... Li... Eisceadessctascabens | ee 1 
| ' Lae, RR eS Malek Boe 
Totals for Homes, &c., admitting primary Sold. Orphans, 1474 1207; 145 1352 250) 3} 36) 12 638! 413; 1,051 
1. Home for destitute colored children, Philadelphia..| 40) 22) ...| 22)....J.... APRA Fst 15] 7 
Total for colored Soldiers’ Orphans. ...............005 40| 22)....] 22)....].... a Saddowets 15} 7 23 
Grand totals for all schools... .......+esses0+: |4100 3417: 768 4215| 771| 133] 105] 26| 1,874.1306! 3,18 


ORDERS AND APPLICATIONS, BY AGE. 
The following table shows the number or orders 
issued, exclusive of discharges and deaths, and 
the number of applications on file for each age, 
from four to fifteen, inclusive, to Dec., 1, 1867: 





| 
| 

















SRF | oz il se 

= 4 “ or = 4 

AGE. Z 23. = 2 3 9 

. &o ° =o 

eS ° 4 om 

ge [ie |B. 

> & 2 ie 

Qs i:si:e@ 
a A ee) es ee ae 2 
Four POM cscs cteans .| 28 36 64 
Five er +b de une dees 113 54 | 167 
Six GM -atsndcds wcewas 219 73 292 
Seven do 307 59 366 
Eight le rr re 344 69 413 
Nine do 416 67 483 
Ten i. dethicn chnade 460 51 511 
ce eos 479 | 36 | 515 
Twelve A aa 403 | 43 446 
Thirteen Eee 348 | 25 73 
I GO. a ccemccccecs- 829 22 851 
Fifteen eae 374 | 5 | 379 
ea 3,820 | 540 | 4,360 





The condensed tabular statement, just given, ex- 
hibits at a glance the disposition made of all the 
orphans of which the State has thus far assumed 
the guardianship, the location, character and use 





made of the institutions employed in their main- 
tenance and education, and the numbers now in 
them. The table of orders and applications by age 
indicates the work yet to do, and the probable 
length of time the system will be required. 

Analyzing these tables, and comparing the past 
with the previous years, the following valuable 
and significant facts are developed, and submitted 
to the careful consideration of your Excellency 
and the Legislature. 














| 1865 | 1866 | 1867 | Total. 
Accepted applicat’s received | 1,848 | 1,697 | 1,095 | 4,640 
Orders issued............. | 1,582 | 1,779 739 | 4,100 
Admissions toschool...... | 1,242 | 1,575 630 | 3,447 
Discharges on order....... 17 57 31 105 
Discharges on age......... 0; 48 85 133 
OG cae shea pevicevsars 4 | 3 9 26 
No. in school at the close of | 

each year. .........s00.. 11,226 | 2,681 | 3,180 





Thus, in 1867 the whole number of accepted 
applications recei\ed was 1,095, being 602 less 
than in 1865, and 753 less than in 1865 ; the num- 
ber of orders issued 739, being 1,040 less than in 
1866, and 843 less than in 1865; the number of 
admissions 630, being 945 less than in 1866, and 
612 less than in 1865: the number of discharges, 
&c., 125, being 7 more than in 1866, and 104 more 
than in 1865 ; while the number in school at the 
close of the year was only 499 greater than at the 
close of the previous year, ‘before which the 
schools were not fairly in operation. 
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r in school at any one time has now 


been, or is ag be ee and that hereafter it 


will decrease. T 


e decrease from discharges on 


e alone will be 374 in 1868, 329 in 1869, in 
1870, 403 in 1871, 479 in 1872, 460 in 1873, 416 in 
1874, 344 in 1875, and 307 in 1876, when the 
number will have been reduced to the capacity of 
a single institution of ordinaryYsize. 

APPLICATIONS ON FILE—BY COUNTY 


The applications on file and unassigned to 
school on the first of December, 1867, were from 


the following counties : 





BW dccccvcctcacee O 
Allegheny ............ 8 
Armstrong ...... sovcss 4: 
wri S Sl a0's cade “re 
ES pc 6 obccdscchens 3 
Berks ..... Bios Gaotabks i, 
as candids andeseeas 23 
Bradford oe. 2 
PE ridadoccscmanwt 1 
Butler. ° +. 16 
EE nao tin ocimhna den 14 
as «ida Seu onion a 
Centre .......... > opera Oe 
Chester....... o anne oe 
Clarion ........ ~—e 41 
Clearfield 406 Gnaleen 
ET Sing os naman ee. a 
Columbia... ..vcccccce 2 
Crawford ...... animate. a 
Cumberland........... 1 
Dauphin ............. - 12 
Delaware..... eceeteaaacas ae 
Miiastsses 6 MP ; 3 
— SS ay F- neue x. 
ayette ..........00e nt 
Forest ........000- eae, Je 
Franklin ....... aan Th 
WS 4 nacvcece Bras an 
Greene.. .......-- soe. 6 
Huntingdon............ 6 
din cn-2b020480K0 -- 26 
UES 6604 cesses bsbecce 


Jefferson ..........-e008 SL 
Lancaster....... re 
Lawrence....... 5isahss 
DE nas chee cece ce 1 
LeMIBD . cccccccccccves 7 
BAnas 6 i vcsccccces 8 
Lycoming .......-.+66. 8 
Peatkssceseccccccee | 
M’Kean............ 8 
Ee 1 
Be tececseteacicoe 1 
MOMEOME. 2.0000 cccccess 1 
Northampton......... 3 
Northumberland....... 7 
DOME wdascedescscs cove 12 
Philadelphia........... 25 


Pike ........ 


BEnéccce vedeccesce 7 
Schuylkill ............- 11 

mMerset ...... .sceee: - 32 
Sullivan .........-...+- 1 
Susquehanna .......... 6 
TIOGR occccccccccccces 12 
Venango ......eeeeeeene 12 
WERTOR cc cte ccccccees 2 
Washington ........... 11 
i. Pee 4 
Westmoreland......... 5 
Wyoming. ........... 3 
YORK 2.0. ccccccces Stes iy | 
PP otre aseestencyceects We 
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COST OF THE SYSTEM DURING THE YEAR, 


The cost of the system for the year commenc- 
ing December 1, 1866, and ending December 1, 


1867, was as follows : 


For education and maintenance 
during the month of Dec. 1866, 


not paid but andited, $30,270 15 
For clothing, &c., furnished by 

principals of advanced schools 

for same month; also, not paid 

but audited, 799 62 


Total, being the deficit for Dec. 66 31,069 77 


Amount expended for December, 
1866,by the late Superintendent, 
out of balance of $12,121 16 in 
his hands as per last_report, 
Total cost for December, 1866, 

For education and maintenance 
for eleven montns, from Jan. 
1, 1867, to December 1, 1867, as 
per detailed statement given 
elsewhere, 

Partial relief for seven children, 


Clothing furnished to 1,988 child- 
ren in advanced schools during 
eleven months 

Marking same, mending shoes, 
freight, &c,, at schools, 

Total cost of clothing, 

General expenses, 
Totalexpenditures for the year, 

including December, 1866, 


Average cost per pupil per annum, 

Total expenditures for the year, 
exclusive of December, 1866, 
being eleven months, 

Average cost per pupil per annum, 


8,350 74 


$40,660 41 


341,859 85 
210 00 


342,099 85 


37,187 83 


45,538 57 
6,781 60 


435,080 44 





$148 43 


394,420 02 
146 80 





The following statement exhibits more in detail the deficit for December, 1866, and the expenditures for eleven months, and 
Sor the entire year. 





















































oi (For freight on goods, making = 
For education and maintenance. | clothing, mending shoes, &c.,| 6 PESE 

at the schools. Siro 
A ST ae | 2 | Feee 
gg j reps | ge | ess |wg72| BE [@ueds 
geo | ease a | 3BF | ese! a> | BRESE 
Name OF ScHOOL. B.S — = an ER o oS o> S EB 
2 NO ao so" ar at | "Oo we 54 & SS oe 
‘es s 5 Rw - ‘toes as ~ OR ® ms 
+ @ . SE es - oF 7 O85 ee obOS 
& - $eB 53° s : ee 5 o =—eas 
a7 * @neo A : aw 5 @3Bo = SSBOs 
Se | > Bde BZ °-S$2 |:842/] BY ESE8 
ee] i642 | £2 | Be]: gse| £2 |: Bees 
SS | : ores o> | : or |: ere at ieee 
1. Dayton....... evessse «+++ 1 $1,041 48 | $13,741 58 ($14,783 06 $17 86 $219 53 $237 39 | $15,020 45 
2. North Sewickley*......... 610 52 3,716 35 | 4,326 87 26 34 150 50 176 84 4,503 71 
3. Phillipsburg.........+... | 1,722 39 20,568 O07 | 22,290 46 63 73 539 78 603 51 22,893 97 
4, Quakertown..........--+ 1,726 22 18,627 55 | 20,353 77 69 02 552 88 621 90 20,975 67 
5. Orangeville......... e+eee | 2,063 83 21,798 20 | 23,862 03 35 57 612 94 648 51 24,516 54 
6. White Hall......... eoeee | 1,815 05 19,144 29 ; 20,959 34 72 88 895 34 968 22 21,927 56 
7. Uniontown .........se00- 988 49 13,380 18 | 14,368 67 47 37 678 83 726 20 15,094 87 
8. M’Allisterville .......... | 2,169 51 23,121 34 | 25,290 85 105 52 834 39 939 91 26,230 76 
BO, PereIGS 2.0.0 cccrsccnce 1,956 37 20,950 31 | 22,906 68 81 92 | 1,000 34 | ¢1,082 26 23,988 94 
11. Mount Joy........ seeeee | 1,901 60 20,172 96 | 22,074 56 95 09 917 54 | 1,012 63 23,087 19 
12. Harford ........... ee | 1460 51 | 15,949 85 | 17,410 36 4973} 77379 | °82352| 18,983 88 
13. Mansfie!d (new,)........ !21,823 12 20,000 12 | 21,828 24 134 59 ; 1,130 83 | $1,265 42 23,0938 66 
ipaninipu 1,244 55 | 1,94455|..... veces] | 4405 |” 7 44 05 | 1,288 60 
Totals for advanced schools. | 19,284 09 | 212,415 35 |231,69914| 799 62 | 8,350 74 | 9,150 36 | 240,849 80 


* Closed June 1, 1867. 
t Including $173 50, for making one hundred kersey suits. 
t Including $15 20, for making nine kersey suits. 
point, and forwarded. 


For all the other schools, these suits were made at a central 
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1. Jacksonville 
2. Loysville 
3. Andersonburg.. «....0.-+++ AG-AOROOP COSMON Cece HaEsoe ocoeccccece 


Totals for primary soldiers’ orphan schools 











“1. Pittsburg and Allegheny Orphan asylum.... 
2. Home forFriendless, ( Allegheny, ) 


[ March, 


For education and maintenance. 
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$13,829 33 
16,323 16 
10,474 61 





37,351, 67 


40,627 10 








$11,504 72 
3,482 70 


~~ $12,339 40 


8,803 53 














3. Soldiers’ Orphan Home 
4. Episcopal Church Home, (Pittsburg,) 
5. Emaus Orphan House 
6. Lancaster Children’s Home, 
7. 8t. James Orphan asylum 
8. Wilkesbarre Home for Friendless.... 
9. Northern Home 
10. Womelsdorf Orphan Home 
11. Lincoln Institution 
12. Episcopal Church Home, (Philadelphia, ) 
13. St. Vincent’s Home 
14. St. John’s Orphan asylum 
15. Catholic Home for girls 
16. St. Vincent’s Orphan asylum 
17. Children’s Home, York 
18. St. Vincent’s College.. 
19. Germantown Orphan Home.. 
20. Zelienople Farm school 
21. Rochester Orphan Home. . 


22. Pennsylvania Training school for feeble minded children........ 


23. Home for destitute colored orphans 
24. Nazareth Hall 


Totals for Homes, &c 
Totals for all schools 


Totals, including making NE estip — 
Totals, including all expenses. . 


3,835 84 
2,432 08 
4,162 80 

12,181 23 
1,286 70 
7,216 30 
14,071 62 
6,173 44 
7,707 95 
1,558 76 

196 67 


4,229 05 











7,710 63 





i 

| 
30,270 15 | 
31,069 77 
40,640 42 


341,889 85 
850,240 59 
96,420 02 








435,060 44 





From these statements, it will be seen that the 
entire cost of clothing 1,988 orphans, in the ad- 
vanced schools for eleven months, was $45,538 57, 
or $22 90 for each oa leaving $4, 161 43, or 
$2 10 for each orphan for the month of Dec., which 
is being expended in completing the winter outfit. 
It is considered sufficient for that purpose, and 


the schools will enter the new year with a fair 
supply of eo clothing, all provided at the aver- 
age cost of $25 for each child per annum, a con- 
siderable saving over previous years. 

The general expenses of the Department, by 
item, for the eleven months, ending November 
30, 1867, were as follows : 





Expended in 11| Balance for De- 


Appropriation. months. cember, 1867. 








Postage and tele 
Stationery and b any heahil 
Printi 


Traveling expenses... .. 2.0.2... cceeeeees 
Totals.... 








$5,500 00 
300 00 


150 00 
500 00 
400 00 
400 00 
200 00 
500 00 


7,950 00 | 3 


| 


$4,974 98 
228 20 
125 45 
252 94 
305 00 
241 10 
195 60 
458 33 


$525 02 
71 80 
24 55 

247 06 
95 00 
158 90 
4 40 
41 67 


1,168 40 














6,781 60 





Annual appropriation, oe 
in eleven months, - - - 
nce applicable to the expenses of December, 1867, - 





$7,950 00 
6,781 60 
1,168 40 
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EsTIMATEs. 

While the number of children actually in school 
on the first of December, 1867, was 3,180, the 
number of outstanding orders, which entitle the 
holders to admission whenever presented, 640, 
and the number of applications on file awaiting 
orders, 540, making a total of 4,360 children to be 
provided for, exclusive ef the additional applica- 
tions received after December 1, 1867; yet the 
discharges will occur so rapidly, and the actual 
admissions may be made so gradually, that the 
number actually in school may be kept from ex- 
ceeding 3,500 on the Ist of June, 1868, and 3,600 
during the following year, or by the first of June, 
1869, before which the maximum will have been 
reached, and the decrease have commenced. 

Thus restricted, the average number in school 
will not differ materially from 3,400 for the six 
months ending June 1,1868, and 3,500 for the 
year ending June 1, 1869. 

Assuming that provision will be made for no 
more than the numbers here indicated, the fol- 
lowing estimates will be found correct, and are 
submitted as the least appropriations that should, 
under any circumstances, be made : 


Estimates for the six months from Dec. 1, 1867, to 
June 1, 1868, for whach the appropriation of 
April 11, 1867, was intended to provide. 

For the education and mainte- 
nance of 1,850 children, in 
advanced schools, at $140 per 
annum, - - - - = - = $129,500 00 

For the education and mainte- 
nance of 500 children, primary 


schools, at $125 per annum 31,250 00 
For the education and mainte- 
nance of 1,050 children, in 
Homes, at $105 per annum 55,125 00 
————._ $215,875 00 
Clothing 1.850 children, at $25 per annum... 23,125 00 
General expenses - - - - - - = = = 3,975 00 


Total estimated expenditures to June 1, 1868 242,975 00 
Average cost per pupil per annum, $142 91. 
Expenditures to December 1, 
1867, exclusive of Dec. 1866, $394,420; 02 
Estimated expenditures to June 
1, 1868, as sbove, 242,975 00 
Total actual and estimated ex- 
penditures for 17 months, $637,395 02 
(Being at the rate of $37,493 83 
per month, and $449,925 90 
per annum.) 
Appropriation for 17 months, 495,833 33 
Leaving a deficit of $99,925 90 per annum, 


or for 17 months, 141,561 69 





Thus it will be. se2n that notwithstanding the 
proviso delaying the reduction of rates six months 
longer than estimated, the actual and estimated 
expenditures have been kept within $450,000 per 
annum, the sum which the House of Representa- 
tives, after the most rigid scrutiny, had voted at 
its last session. If the difference between this 
sum, and that to which it was afterwards re- 
duced be granted, it will fully meet the deficiency 
during the seventeen months covered by the last 
appropriation, and this sum is accordingly asked 
for, ($100,000 per annum.) It will in no event 
be exceeded without previous legislative sanction. 

This amount should be appropriated early in 
the session ; otherwise, under the decision of the 
State Treasurer, which allows the payment of 
the appropriation already made on y as it be- 
comes Ses in a pro rata proportion, there will be 
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no funds to pay the bills coming due on the first 

of March next, and the schools will be seriously 

crippled if not closed. 

Estimates for the year commencing June 1, 1868, 
and ending June 1, 1869. 


For the education and mainte- 
nance of 1,900 children, in 
advanced schools, at $140 per 
annum 

For the education and mainte- 
nance of 550 children, in pri- 
mary schools, at $125 per 
annum 

For the education and mainte- 
nance of 1,050 children, in 
Homes, at $105 per annum. 110,250 00 


$266,000 00 


58,750 00 


Total cost of education and 


maintenance. $445,000 00 
For elothing 1,900 children, 

at $25. 47,500 00 
General expenses. 7,950 00 
Total estimated expenditures 

for the year ending June 1, 


1869, 500,450 00 
Average cost per pupil, per 

annum, $142 98. 

This estimate contemplates restricting admis- 
sions to the most destitute and friendless, and as 
vacancies occur by discharges and deaths. It 
provides, in fact, for no increase in numbers, ex- 
cept to fill the new schools recently established in 
the Twelfth, and yet required in several other 
normal school districts by the act of last session, 
and the wants of these districts. 

Yet while the system, if administered upon this 
restricted plan, will accomplish a great work, 
both for the Orphan and the State, it is evident 
that a wise and liberal policy would extend its 
blessings to at least five hundred additional appli- 
cants seeking admission. 

If this is done, the maximum number that will 
ever be in school, at any one time, will be reached 
during the year now estimated for, and will there- 
after decrease, every year more rapidly. The 
Legislature is, therefore, now asked for the lar- 
gest appropriation that will ever be required. 


SCHOOLS—THEIR CONDITION, IMPROVEMENT. 


As already intimated, one of the most serious 
impediments in the way of success, was a want 
of proper accommodations for the advanced and 
the distinctively primary soldiers’ orphan schools, 
system in their management, and sufficiency in 
number and character of the help employed in 
them. Truth compels the assertion, that, com- 
paring these institutions with a reasonably com- 
plete and well-conducted model, answering the 
evident intention of the law, all of them exhibited 
some, and several many deficiencies in buildings 
and grounds, bedding and furniture, bathing, 
washing, cooking and heating conveniences, and 
in employees, and grave omissions or abuses in 
thoroughness and regularity of instruction, govy- 
ernment, care of clothing, cleanliness, food and 
general management ; while the industrial de- 
partments, viewed as the means of furnishing 
regular, efficient and judicious instruction to the 
pupils, were almost total failures. 

Yet the pioneers in this great work deserve spe- 
cial commendation, notwithstanding this. When 
the clouds of civil war hung most heavily over 
the land, and those less hopeful and resolute 
were fearful of political and financial ruin, there 
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men and women came forward, at the call of the 
late Executive and the Superintendent, and un- 
dertook the charge of the destitute and abandoned, 
at a merely nominal sum. They assumed heavy 
pecuniary responsibilities and incurred large ex- 
penditures, for the payment of which no appro- 

riations had been made or promised. With 
nadequate means, often long withheld after due, 
‘during the prevalence of war prices and other 
adverse circumstances, the early operations of a 
system at once so novel and so extensive, would 
aang perhaps, show irregularities and 
abuses. 0 allow their continuance, however, 
now that many of the unfavorable conditions at- 
tending the establishment and early operations 
of these schools have happily passed away, would 
be criminal, and they are now reverted to simply 
for the purpose of pointing out the means of 
correction. 

It will be admitted, it is believed, by all con- 
versant with the facts, that until allreach a much 
higher standard in buildings and other acccom- 
modations, acquire the facilities for the produc- 
tion of a greater variety of good, wholesome food, 
at the lowest possible cost, and secure the services 
of full corps of able, faithful, Christian employees, 
of mature age, special fitness for their respective 
positions, and earnestly devoted to the work, the 
orphans of the worthy dead cannot, and will not 
reap the full benefits a grateful recognition of their 
fathers’ services seeks toconfer upon them. Hence, 
‘regarding it as my sworn duty to correct ex’sting 
abuses, and to see that the bounteous provision 
made by the Legislature accomplishes the greatest 
possible good for these wards of the State, I have 
not heretofore, nor shall I hereafter hesitate to 
remove a school, change a principal, insist upon 
additional improvements, or demand the dismissal 
of faithless and inefficient employees whenever 
necessary to secure this end. 

It affords me much pleasure to state, that my re- 
quirements have thus far, in most instances, been 
met with frank admission of their reasonableness, 
and prompt efforts to satisfy them, and that most 
institutions now show a steady and encouraging 
advance towards the required standard. 

Additions and improvements are being made to 
buildingsand grounds. Old furniture and bedding 
iving place to new and better. Bathing and 
ing rooms are being set apart, adapted to 
with with abundance of 


are 
was 
the purpose, and suppli 
water brought, in several instances, from a dis- 
tance, and conveyed in pipes through the buildings 


at considerable expense. Sitting rooms, one for 
each sex, are being provided and furnished. The 
teachers and other employees are becoming better 
acquainted with, and more efficient in the per- 
formance of their respective duties. Vacancies 
and the places of the incompetent are being filled. 
by men and women of acknowledged intelligence 
and piety, possessed of more experience and tact 
in the management of children, and evincing a 
zealous interest in their welfare and instruction. 

Asa consequence, more system, better disci- 
pline with less severe punishment, and a higher 
sense of duty and responsibility, are beceming 
daily more visible. In several instances, where 
locks and keys were relied upon to keep children 
in their places and from disturbing things not be- 
longing to them, they are rendered unnecessary 
by a willing obedience to existing regulations and 
a sturdy sense of honor—the result of kind but 
firm government and good Christian example. 
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Industrial instruction is becoming better under- 
stood and more efficient ; employees, outside of 
the school room, realizing more fully that the 
are teachers, and that the primary object of all 
work performed about the institution by the pu- 
pils, is the instructon of those pupils aiding in its 
performance. A system of recording daily the 
amount and thoroughness of the work done by 
the pupils, these records to be open to cxamina- 
tion by the State officers and the public, and the 
employment of competent and faithful instruc- 
tors, are resulting in the formation of habits of 
industry, more rapid physical development, and 
a better preparation for life’s duties and trials on 
the part of the children. The employment of a 
skillful and practical agriculturist, in each insti- 
tution, next season, and greater regularity and 
system in making and inspecting working details, 
are expected to increase largely the value and 
range of the instruction heretofore furnished the 
boys, and the variety and — of the food fur- 
nished. Ifnot crippled by unfavorable legisla- 
tion, I expect this atage to accomplish much 
good for both pupil and institution, and to even- 
tually reduce their cost to the State. 

These evidences of growth, a commendable 
spirit of rivalry now existing, and the prompt 
payment of the deficit for December, 1866, on 
which many of these institutions depend for 
means to make alterations and additions to build- 
ings and furniture, promise improvement to all, 
and the elevation of a goodly number to a first- 
class standard during the year now entered upon. 


CONTRACTS. 


The Legislature, in my opinion, intended by 
the act of April 9, 1867, to secure for the destitute 
orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors of Penn- 
sylvania— 

1, All the comforts, and cultivating and re- 
straining influences of well-regulated, well-gov- 
erned Christian homes, presided over by ikens 
worthy to take the place of parents. 

2. All the advantages of a good common school 
course of instruction, with vocal music, military 
tactics and calisthenics. 

3. Instruction in ‘the greatest variety possi- 
ble of household and domestic pursuits, and me- 
chanical and agricultural employments, consistent 
with the respective sexes and ages of said orphan 
children and their school-room studies,’ that can 
be imparted in good homes and schools, and ona 
well-cultivated garden and farm, of ‘‘ not less 
than twenty acres of tillable land,”’ including the 
care of the proper quantity and variety of stock 
and fruit, and buildings, tools and fences. 

As may be inferred from what has been said, 
none of the institutions employed as soldiers’ or- 
phan schools are at in possession of all the fa- 
cilities to successfully carry out the purposes of 
the Legislature, as here interpreted. Hence, no 
formal written contracts, either for a year or a 
term of years, have thus far beenexecuted. Nor 
is it deemed best to execute any such contract 
until these institutions ‘‘ possess such good and 
sufficient accommodations,” in buildings, grounds 
and employees, as are considered necessary for 
the purpose intended. Now that the policy of 
the State, in reference to these schools, is defin- 
itely determined and expressed by legislative 
enactment, this course cannot be regarded as un- 
just or unnecessarily exacting. Those who intend 
to engage permanently in the business will seek 
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to bring their institutions to the required standard 
at the earliest moment, and will have the hearty 
and cordial co-operation of the Superintendent. 
He is at the same time free to remove or change 
those who fail to make satisfactory progress in 
this direction. 

In order that those interested may know ex< 
actly what is deemed necessary before contracts 
will be executed, and may thus not mis-direct 
their efforts, specifications and regulations have 
been prepared for their guidance. 

And for their encouragement, and to insure 
equal and exact justice to all, I have determined 
to make a formai examination of each institution 
whose principal or proprietor informs me in writ- 
ing of his readiness for examination, and shall 
appoint two disinterested and competent persons 
to assist me in such examination. The result 
will be communicated in writing, and if satisfac- 
tory, an oflicial recognition will be furnished, and 
published in the newspaper of the proper coun- 
ties. After this recognition; and with the appro- 
val of the Governor, a written contract, for the 
longest term of years allowed by law at the time, 
will be executed without delay. 

Many advantages are expected to result from 
the adoption of this plan. The merits of the in- 
stitutions reaching the required standard will thus 
be publicly acknowledged, and these institutions 
will undoubtedly assume a prominent position 
among, and compare favorably with, the best ed- 
ucational institutions in the country. They will 
also be exempt frem the censure now cast indis- 
criminately upon all soldiers’ orphan schools, but 
deserved only by those of an inferior grade. 

NEW SCHOOLS. 

1, Titusville.—A new school of the advanced 
grade will be opened, early in December, in a 
building admirably adapted to the purpose, at 
Titusville, Crawford ceunty, in the Twelfth dis- 
trict, for the accommodation of Erie, Crawford, 
Venango, Warren and other north-western coun- 
ties. Applications from this section of the State 
for orphans over ten years of age have been filed, 
and action on them delayed, in anticipation of 
the establishment of this school. 

Titusville, perhaps the best built borough inthe 
oil regions of Pennsslvania, is beautifully located 
on the Oil Creek railroad, leading from Corry to 
Franklin, some thirty miles from the former place, 
and hence is easily accessible. Gurdon 8. Berry, 
Esq., of Titusville, Pa., is the proprietor of this 
institution. 

2. Mercer.—A new school, of the primary grade, 
will be opened about the same time at Mercer, 
Mercer county, Pa., for the admission of the 
younger pupils of the western and north-western 
counties of the State. This will also be provided 
with good buildings, well adapted to the purpose, 
and beautifully located on a large tract of land. 
Prof. 8. G. White, and George Reznor, Esq., will 
conduct this institution. 

As soon as the alterations, additions and im- 
provements now being made are completed, the 
maximum number of pupils admitted and the 
necessary employees secured, both these schools 
will possess accommodations and facilities equal 
to the standard established for first-class institu- 
tions, and contracts will be executed with them. 

3. Arrangements have been made with Prof. 
F. A. Allen, principal of the State Normal school 
at Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa., to admit fifty 
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orphans, over ten years of age, into the model 
school attached to that institution. The school 
was opened on the first of October last, and is 
now in successful operation. 

4. Aschool forthe destitute orphans of colored 
soldiers, required by the sixth section of the act 
of April 9, 1867, is being temporarily established 
at the Summit House, near Philadelphia, under 
the immediate superintendence of B. B. Hunt, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, who has spent much time, 
gratuitously, in visitingand ascertaining the num- 
ber and condition of this class of orphans. About 
eighty accepted applications—many being cases 
of extreme destitution—have been made, and the 
school is expected to open in January next. The 
number of colored soldiers’ orphans will never, it 
is thought, exceed the capacity of a single insti- 
tution of moderate size. The only orphans of 
this class now ufider the care of the State, are 
those in the Home for Destitute Colored Children 
at Maylandville, twenty-two in number. 

AID TO NEW SCHOOLS. 

The privileges conferred by the act of April 15, 
1867, entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide means for es- 
tablishing of a soldiers’ orphans’ school in each 
State Normal school district of this Common- 
wealth, now destitute thereof,’ have been ex- 
tended to but one school—that for advanced pu- 
pils in the Twelfth district. 

I recommend the modification of this act, so as 
to permit the application of half the sum it grants 
to primary schools established in districts unpro- 
vided with them. As it is simply an advance 
amply secured by bonds filed with the Secretary 
ef the Commonwealth, and is refunded to the 
State in quarterly instalments, it does not in any 
manner increase the cost of the system in the 
State, while it materially assists in making the al- 
terations and additions usually required to adapt 
existing institutions to the purpose of soldiers’ 
orphan schools. 


APPRENTICING OR BINDING OF ORPHANS, 


The act provides for the binding out to a trade 
or employment, on arrival at the age of sixteen 
years or sooner, of orphans, but only ‘at the 
written request of said orphan, and of his, or her 
mother, guardian or next friend.’’ This condi- 
tion almost, if not entirely, defeats the object in 
view ; for those whole steady habits and disposi- 
tion to work and learn trades, would induce them 
to be bound out, are taken home by mothers, 
guardians or next friends, or find ready employ- 
ment at good wages, while those whose unsteady 
habits and want of industry render it important 
that they should be under the care of good mas- 
ters, tire of restraint quite too easily to choose 
voluntarily to continue under it longer than the 
daw requires. It is in fact from this class that 
pupils abscond to avoid restraint, or punishment 
for misdemeanors. 

It is for the Legislature to consider whether 
children, at best incapable of deciding correctly 
what refers to their own future, but, in this in- 
stance, known to be still further incapable from 
deciding correctly by having fallen into bad hab- 
its, and become idle and self-willed, should be 
permitted to stand in the way of their own refor- 
mation and future welfare. The act of last win- 
ter is simply a re-enactment of a law in force two 
years, and yet none have, thus far, been bound 
out either by my predecessor or myself. 
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REPORTS. 
In accordance with the requirements of the 
law, I prepared forms for the weekly, monthly, 
quarterly and annual reports, and these are now 
reaching the Department ; though not with reg- 
ularity, or always satisfactory. When the several 
institutions become more systematic and exact in 
keeping permanent records, and forms are fur- 
nished, all present irregularities will, it is hoped, 
be corrected, and these reports become valuable 
and full of interest. I could now, if space per- 
mitted, fill pages with extracts from those on file, 
illustrative of the character of the work being 

done, and the success attending present efforts. 
COUNTY COMMITTEES OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


These committees, particularly through their 
chairman, have hitherto rendered much impor- 
tant service in obtaining and furnishing informa- 
tion to mothers and guardians, executing and 
forwarding applications, and advising the Depart- 
ment upon matters coming directly within their 
observation and knowledge. The fact that this 
service has been voluntary and gratuitous, gives 
it increased merit, and furnishes further proof of 
the disinterested motives influencing the actors. 

The work of collecting the orphans into schools 
and homes having been nearly completed, the 
service heretofore perrormed by these committees 
will be less frequently required. It is not in- 
tended, however, to dispense with them, but to 
turn their labors into another channel. They 
will now be asked to visit, by one or more of their 
number, the schools and homes into which the 
orphans of their respective counties have been 
collected, at least quarterly, and to report the 
result of such visit to this Department. To facili- 
tate and give practical value to this visitation, 
instructions and blank forms will be furnished. 

The aid of these committees will also be asked 
in securing good homes and situations, whether 
under indenture or otherwise, for all orphans 
discharged on age. Thus, important services are 
still expected from this source. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


I cannot forbear commending the zeal with 
which my inspectors, Rey. C. Cornforth and Mrs. 
E. W. Hutter, the former a county Superinten- 
dent of common schools for some years, and the 
latter a veteran in the cause of charities, entered 
upon the discharge of, and sought to acquaint 
themselves with the duties of, their new and ex- 
tended positions. Their hearty co-operation in 
the plans adopted, and earnest help in executing 
them, are expected to hasten and assure success. 

CONCLUSION. 

Children are too frequently permitted, in this 
country and age, to grow up with strong, uncon- 
trollable passions, idle and vicious habits, and 
vague and perverted views of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. They assume the privileges, 
and enter upon the discharge of the duties of 
citizens and parents, with no preparation or fit- 
ness for them. As a consequence, they perpetuate 
the same, or worse habits and vices, by their 
pernicious example and conduct in the families 
to which they give existence, and in the circles 
in which they move. As well may we expect 
pure streams to flow fre poisoned sources, as 
that depraved and idle ts will rear virtuous 
and intelligent childr 
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The State that provides for the care and train- 
ing of her destitute and friendless children, and 
thus checks vice and ineculcates virtue in the 
spring-time of life, protects itself at once against 
the evils of vice, and secures all the solid advan- 
tages that flow from industry, intelligence, piety 
and submission to rightful authority. But to do 
this for the destitute orphans of those who fell in 
her service, not only secures those great advan- 
tages, but shows a grateful recognition of ser- 
vices which will be remembered when she again 
needs defenders. 

We can only correct'y estimate the value and 
completeness of the provision made for eur sol- 
diers’ orphans, when we contemplate the condi 
tion and prospects of the ragged, badly behaved 
and undisciplined children thronging the streets 
of our villages, boroughs and cities every day, 
listen to their coarse and inaccurate language, 
and note the vague ideas of future duties and re- 
sponsibilities they entertain. As wild, rank weeds, 
growing by the aid of sunshine and rain, strew 
the fields with noxious seeds that tax for years 
the efforts of the husbandman, so will these child- 
ren, growing to manhood and womanhood with- 
out reform, scatter on every side fruitful seeds of 
vice and crime, that will require untold toil and 
care to counteract. 

Meanwhile our soldiers’ orphans, subjected to 
good influences, made happy and comfortable, 
and instructed mentally, eye physically and 
industrially, must become good, intelligent and 
wise citizens. Whatever may be the influence of 
soldiers’ orphans, when grown to manhood and 
womanhood, upon the future of other States, less 
mindful of their present claims and wants, Penn- 
sylvania must years hence reap a rich harvest 
socially, morally, intellectually and industrially, 
from the seed she is now sowing so wisely and so 
well in the hearts and affections of her soldiers’ 
orphans. As the industrious, wise and good of 
the present generation pass away, their places 
will be filled in a large measure by those who are 
now cared for and trained for usefulness through 
their wisdom and liberality. 

When the late Executive recommended the es- 
tablishment of schools and homes for the desti- 
tute orphans of deceased soldiers, he performed 
an act that my &r not only a generous sym- 
pathy for the bereaved and friendless, but the 
wisest and most far-seeing statesmanship. 

I will only add that I have the most implicit 
faith in the entire success of the wise and benefi- 
cent scheme for.the education and maintenance 
of these meritorious wards of the State now 
promising such rich results. The difficulty of 
finding the right men and women for the work, 
and mistakes in the management of the schools, 
may retard but cannot defeat the ultimate success 

“of a plan so grand, so feasible and so just. 

This trust is now submitted with confidence to 
a Legislature whose frequent endorsement en- 
courages the hope ef continued favor and liber- 
ality, and to the guardianship of an Executive, 
who knows how to feel for and protect the orphans 
of those who shared with him the dangers of 
battle, and falling, left their offspring to the care 
of the State which he governs. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gro. F. M’FARLAND, 
Superintendent Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMEN :—In commencing the fifth annual report 
upon common schools, it is proper to remark that the 
present Superintendent having lately entered upon the 
duties of the office, is not prepared to submit commen- 
taries upon, or alterations, or improvements of the sys- 
tem. To do this with effect, experience and practical 
observation are required. Besides, this duty has been ably 
performed by his predecessor, who has, in his reports of 
the last and present session, embodied the result of his 
observation and experience in a manner highly creditable 
to his industry and talents. 

The principal object of this report will be to show the 
details of the common school system for the year ending 
on the 31st December, 1838. 


Under the act of June 1836, the State, excluciug the 
city and county of Philadelphia, is divided into 1033 

school districts, 1033 
which there are accepting districts which have 
assessed a tax and received their share of the an- 


nual appropriation for 1839, 840 
Number of non-accepting districts in 1839, 193 


The whole number of accepting districts which have 
made annual reports to the Superintendent as required by 
law is 628, leaving 212, from which no reports for 1839 
have been received. 

As the districts which have not reported are promiscu- 
ously scattered over the State, the 628 which have made 
reports may be taken as a standard from which to make 
an estimate of the details of the proceedings in non-re- 
porting districts. This will approximate to the truth and 
furnish the best view which can be given, from the ma- 
terials in this office, of the proceedings of the schools in 
the accepting districts during the year. Proceeding upon 
this principle, which it is presumed is sufficiently correct 
for practical purposes, the following results appear :— 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools in the 840 accepting 
distriets during the year was, 5,269 
And the average number of months taught in 
these schools during the year, was 
Tht number of schools yet required in the 


534 months 


same districts, 773 
TEACHERS. 
The number of male teachers employed dur- 
ing the year, 4,758 
The number of female teachers employed 
during the year, 1,974 


The number of teachers exceeds the number 
of schools, because the reports contain the 
whole number employed, and in many in- 
stances different teachers were employed, 
at different periods to superintend the 
same school during its session. 

Average salaries of the male teachers per 


month, $15.95 
Average salaries of the female teachers per 
month, 11.30 
SCHOLARS. 


The whole number of male scholars in the 


schools during the year, 127,677 
The whole number of female do. 106,042 
Whole number of scholars, 233,719 


The whole number of German scholars in 
the 628 districts which reported, is estimated 
to be 3,061 
In some instances the reports state that German and 
English scholars were taught in the same schools, with- 
out designating the number taught in each language, 
hence the number of German scholars is not exactly as- 
certained. 
In the districts fwhich have reported, there 
were colored scholars. 571 


AVERAGE. 
The average number of scholars in each 
school, 42 
Theaverage cost of each scholar per quarter, $1 3914 
FUNDS 


The amount ef State appropriation for 1839 is $308,919 00 
Of which there was paid to the city and 


county of Philadelphia. 39,578 00 

Leaving for 1033 districts, $269,341 00 
Amount due fer 1889, to 193 non-accepting 

districts, 54,397 00 


Appropriation for 1839, to 840 accepting dt’s $214,944 00 
The tax assessed for school purposes in the 
$40 accepting districts for 1839, is 385,788 00 


° $600,732 00 

Thus the aggregate of State appropriation and district 
tax, for 1839, in the accepting districts is $600,732.00; in 
addition to which considerable sums have been received 
in the districts from balances of former appropriations, 
and other sources. It is impracticable from the limited 
number of reports received, to exhibit the several amounts 
which have been applied during the year in payment 
of instruction, fuel, contingencies, purchasing lots and 
building, renting and repairing school houses. 

In the districts which reported, the sum of $126,016 73 
was applied to the building of school houses, $10,988 67 
to the purchase of lots, and $18,379 40 to renting and re- 
pairing school houses. From these reports it appears 
plain that the receipts of former years, as well as the ex- 
penditures, are in many instances mingled with those of 
the last, and that no general average of the expenditures 
to each object can be exhibited. This detail of expendi- 
ture is less important because the objects accomplished 
by the joint funds of the State and the districts are fully 
presented in the number of schools which have been sup- 
ported, and the number of scholars that have been in- 
structed. 

The number of school houses now in use in the aecept- 
ing districts is estimated to be 5,131, and the number yet 
required 1,100; in these school houses 5,269 schools have 
been held during the past year, for an average period 
of five months and three quarters, imparting instruction 
generally in reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mary and geography to 233,719 children. These facts 
prove that the system of common school instruction thus 
commenced and presecuted is adequate to the purposes of 
of itsadoption. As it has already accomplished so much 
and promises, when its details shall be perfected and 
when the whole people shall join in carrying out its pre- 
visions, to be the means of dispensing the benefits of a 
common school education to all the children of the Com- 
monwealth, it may not be improper here briefly to detail 
its outlines. 

As already stated, every township, borough and ward 
in the Commonwealth, excluding the city and county of 
Philadelphia, where a separate law is in force, is erected 
into a school district. The number of these districts is at 
present 1033. They slowly increase annually, by the 
erection of new townships and boroughs. 

The great effective principle in our laws on this subject 
is an annual State appropriation, equal to one dollar to 
each taxable inhabitant of the State, to be paid to accept- 
ing districts, upon the condition that they levy a tax equal 
to abont sixty-five cents, upon each taxable inhabitant in 
their respective districts; which tax they are authorized 
to increase to treble this amount, if required to defray the 
expense of education. 

The main distinctive feature of the common school law 
is this:—It commits to the people of the accepting dis- 
tricts the whole administration of the affairs of the sys- 
tem; they elect the directors, into whose hands are com- 
mitted all the powers required to carry it into complete 
effect. Six directors in each district constitute the board, 
two of whom are annually elected to serve for three years. 
This board receives the State appropriation, levies the tax 
required upon the citizens of the district, provides school 
houses and pays, by its treasurer, the teachers and the 
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other expenses of the system. This local government, by 
means of directors, is regularly constituted by the people 
themselves, for the purpose of providing for, and super- 
intending the education of all the children in the respec- 
tive districts. The beauty and simplicity of this arrange- 
ment are admirable. Those who pay the local tax and 
who are so deeply interested in its proper application, 
have the direct control and supervision of the agents em- 
ployed to perform their will. 

The law also provides that in each primary district, 
which includes the inhabitants who send their children to 
the same school, a committee may be elected to consist of 
three of the neighbors interested in the school, who are 
authorized to appoint the teacher, and under the instruc- 
tions of the directors to visit the schools, provide fuel, 
and attend to allthe local concerns of the primary district. 

But before this domestic government can be erected, 
and the care and superintendence of education can be 
committed to public agents; the question upon accepting 
the system is distinctly placed before the people at a pub- 
lic election, and its adoption or rejection is submitted to 
to their choice. 

Further, if the inhabitants of a district establish this 
local government for the purpose of education, and after- 
wards become dissatisfied with its operations, the law 
provides for a triennial public election, when the question, 
whether the system shall be continued, is decided by a 
majority of the voters. 

Thus a majority of the voters in each district, in the 
first place determine the question, whether their interest 
will be promoted and the education of their children ad- 
vanced, by receiving annually from the State treasury a 
sum equal to one dollar for each taxable inhabitant, and 
providing in addition for levying a tax upon themselves 
to such an amount as may be required to keep up the 
common schools, or whether it is better to leaye public 
education to be prosecuted by individual exertion, with- 
out resorting to united effort. And if they have deter- 
mined to accept the system, they may at the end of three 
years discontinue its provisions, if required by the public 


good. 
This system was Introduced by the act of June, 1836. 


By the prior laws for the advancement of common school 
education, the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars was 
distributed to the several counties in 1835, and the same 
sum in 1836. For the year 1837, the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated. For the year 1838, 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars was added, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of aiding in the erection of school 
houses, making the State appropriations for that year, 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 

And for the year 1839, the sum of three hundred and 
eight thousand, nine hundred and nineteen dollars, was 
appropriated, being equal to one dollar for each taxable 
inhabitant. 

This sum is now the permanent annual appropriation 
to be increased as the taxable inhabitants increase. 

The receipts in accepting distri: ts, out of these appro- 
priations, may be distinctly shown by taking a district 
rs pal to contain one hundred taxable inhabitants, 

us :-— 


100 taxables in 1§35 received about 
100 66 1836 “é 


100 se 
100 
100 “6 1839 66 100 00 
100 sé 1840 will receive 100 00 


The school year commences on the Ist Monday in June. 
The same sums received by accepting districts in those 
years, are in reserve for non-accepting districts, payable 
as soon as they adopt the system, with a few exceptions 
as regards the appropriations of 1835. 

The sums thus held in reserve for the non-accepting 
districts have been called ‘‘undrawn balances,’ in the 
treasury. By a resolution of the General Assembly, dated 
the 14th day of April, 1838, these balances are to remain 
in the treasury, and accumulate for the use of the districts 
entitled to the same, for any time not exceeding one year, 
from the Ist day of November, 1838, and all such un- 
drawn balances remaining in the treasury, on the Ist day 
of November, 1839, shall be repaid into the school fund, 
and in like manner the undrawn balances of subsequent 
appropriations shall be repaid into the said fund, annually 
thereafter. 


$25 00 
25 00 
64 66 

226 66 


1837 received 
1838 “ 
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Our system of common school instruction has, since 
its introduction, been gradually gaining favor with the 
people. 

In 1837 districts 987 accepting 603 non-accepting 384 
In 1838 = 1001 > 765 $6 236 
In 1839 ad 1033 sé 840 66 193 

In the following statement the counties are classified, 
showing the number in which all the districts have ac- 
cepted, and the proportions of accepting and non-accept- 
ing districts in the other counties. There are 


15 co’s includ’g 271 dt’s. which have all accepted system. 

, “6s 403 ‘* in which are 34 non-acc’g dist’s. 

| ll 6s 212 ‘ 66 70 do do 
6 6 147 “ e 89 do do 


1033 193 


This is a strong expression ot public opinion, and is re- 
markable because in Pennsylvania, until within a few 
years, the education of youth was not regarded as a sub- 
ject of public concern. The general opinion then was 
that it belonged exclusively to the private duties devoly- 
ing upon parents and guardians. The policy of the great 
founder of the State gave tone to this opinion. The 
comprehensive mind of William Penn formed his govern- 
ment and adapted his laws to the promotion of the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the whole people, and he is justly 
ranked amongst the great benefactors of mankind ; but 
upon the subject of education his views were limited, 
most probably because the religious community of which 
he was a member, early adopted plans of their own for 
the education of their own children. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is certain 
that common education was not until lately regarded as 
an object of State legislation, and when it was first at- 
tempted to make it in part, a public instead of an exclu- 
sively private duty, the change of obligation was met and 
resisted by the modes of thinking which were sanctioned 
by the general custom of the country. It is quite natural, 
that time, reflection and examination should be re- 
quired to effect so great a change of public opinion, in a 
people who are not blown about by every mind of doctrine, 
but who are on the contrary distinguished for their sta- 
bility and firmness of character. Hence the system of 
education by common schools was but partially adopted 
when it was first proposed. It may not be an easy task 
to convince a man who has educated his own children in 
the way his father educated him, er who has abundant 
means to educate them, or who has no childen to educate, 
that in opposition to the custom of the country and his 
fixed opinions founded on that custom, he has a deep and 
abiding concern in the education of all the children around 
him, and should cheerfully submit to taxation for the 
purpose of accomplishing this great object ; that it is his 
duty in this way to promote the welfare of all, and that 
his own interests and the interests of those who are under 
his particular care, are best promoted by the elevation of 
the moral and intellectual standard of the community in 
which he lives. Yet many good citizens must thus be 
convinced, before, in a country like ours, where public 
opinion has its just influence, the objects of the system of 
education by common schools can be fully reached. In 
this view of the subject, a superficial observer might 
wonder that a revolution of such magnitude and extent, 
should be effected in public opinion in so short a period ; 
but to one acquainted with our history, it is more a mat- 
ter of pride and gratulation than of wonder. It is con- 
sistent with the uniform character of a people, who are as 
much distinguished for their deliberation and wisdom in 
commencing mighty efforts for improving their condition 
and elevating their character, as they are for the vigorous 
and rapid execution of their purpose. 


FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


By the act of the 12th April, 1838, female seminaries 
incorporated according to the provisions of the act, in 
which 15 pupils are constantly taught by one or more 
teachers in either or all of the following branches, to wit : 
Greek and Roman classics, Mathematics and English, or 
English and German iiterature, are entitled to receive 
from the State 300 annually; if twenty-five pupils are 
taught as aforesaid, 400 dollars annually ; if 40 pupils are 
taught as aforesaid by at least two teachers, 500 dollars. 
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Under this act the following female seminaries are in 
operation, and have been paid by the State Treasurer 
quarterly, as follows: 


Counties, Names. Quarterly a 
Adams,.. ............Gettysburg,............ $100 00 
Armstrong,.......... Doansville, .........-... 10000 
eer oe Reading, ...... sce... -- 12500 
Bucks, ..... vide .-- Ingham, juheen need 00 
Butler, $29 S09 20f ely Htewes seenakenes 100 00 
Crawford,.:.......... Meadville,........+.... 75 00 
Cumberland,. ........ COBO cr ccesacsenveesee nee 
Bs 5:0-60050 + 0090008 Sh» a. supe barina he be 100 00 
pC errr rere Tardianay ....6.c000 cee z* 10000 
Lebanon,............ TADOMOD) « 05.0.0:000 08 0509 100 00 
Schuylkill, .......... Orwigsburg,..... aieawsie not paid. 
a ae New Berlin,....... +++. not paid. 
Washington,...... ... Washington,........... 125 00 
eee Honesdale,...-...4-+0e+. 75 00 
Westmoreland,..... -»Greensburg;...... eisnens 100 00 


Reports have been received from only ten of these sem- 
inaries. The average number of pupils in each of which 
is 37, the medium price of tuition for one year $15 66, and 
the medium amount of the whole expense of a pupil for 
one year including boarding, &c. is $111 33. These sem- 
inaries appear to be in a prosperous condition. 

ACADEMIES. 

The same appropriations which are made to female 
seminaries by the act of the 12th April, 1838, are made to 
academies. 

Those in which 15 pupils are constantly taught by one 
or more teachers in either or all of the following branches, 
to wit:—Greek and Roman classics, Mathematics and 
English, or English and German literature, are entitled to 
300 dollars. If 25 pupils are taught as aforesaid, to 400 
dollars; and if 40 pupils are taught as aforesaid, by at 
least two teachers, to 500 dollars annually. 

Under the provisions of this act payments have been 
made by the State Treasurer to academies as follows: 


Counties, Names. oy Payments 
Armstrong, .......... Kittaning, ............. $125 00 
dd SRR ee A RR eT ee 125 00 
Berks, Se SR eee 100 00 
ME x aht cectue esas WE, bx4ess dene st eee 100 00 
pA ee ae BEWONS,. 06 66556 3 cocscee 32500 
ee eee a a bices 0sstanes 125 00 
SEs «'c's's's o's Rus eta Attleborough,.. ....... 125 00 
Butler,...... osseneate Poa ncssccsccse sacee OO ee 
SI r rey Bellefonte, ...........0- 100 00 
Chester, ........... -Unionville, ++++.......... 10000 
GO Seccccsccsonca West Chester,.......... 12500 
Depeia, oss se cae Harrisburg, ........+.+. 75 00 
Del@WAPs... 2s ccccece ee 125 00 
IRs 15-0, och 4 90:0 nolan BND 600s sicessevececs 125 00 
PSST Perrerrs © Waterford,.......... eo 12500 
Signss.cc ces < 60eta GOR es atc Sob ccdcics 5 00 
Huntingdon,...........Huntingdon, ........... 100 00 
eee JRGIAMRs « bbs ode cscetos 100 00 
Lancaster,.........+- Lancaster city,......... - 12500 
 invesiakaue Rebs <tt.cn 6 Jeksetserdes 125 00 
po. Seer Allentown, ......scccse. 125 00 
TAMMETMG, oo cscs aces WYOUIDE, 065. ccee cee 100 00 
Lycoming,..... o ssces Williamsport, .......... 100 00 
McKean, ............ Smethport,...... ...6.. 125 00 
Mercer, . 0. 2200. wee ne Peer eT 100 00 
DNs 4. nae as: «0% cee Lewistown,......ccsceee 100 00 
Monroe,...... access Stroudsburg,........... 100 00 
Montgomery, ........ Norristown,........ see++ 10000 
me Staee ess POUSTOWN 00600 sccceees 125 00 
Northumberland,..... Sunbury;....... ates 75 00 
LOC Ee Bloomfield, ............ 75 00 
Philadelphia, ........ Germantown,........... 125 00 
Ly PPS eet me Milford, ........seee+e 10000 
Schuylkill, eeccccccs Ba en oy Gocdaseessecs SOOO 
Susquehanna, .. cop MPMUMIIM, 0000 c cccccecs 125 00 
do rye eg i Susquehanna,...... osce Reo 
Tioga,....... caeres «+ aes see «+2 10000 
Venango,.........+65 (| Se 75 00 
Warren,........ a seseees Watren, rage sss secccess, 12500 
bea .--+ Beech Woods,.......... 100 00 
15 es .»eHonesdale,. .. ....... - 10000 
Wanekcbitond, ....Greensburg,......... ++» 10000 
WH 93 vis rec ogc ae akin ess 12500 


In addition to the above, reports have been received 
from the following academies, viz ; Mifflinburg, in Union 
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county, Union in Bucks county, Lebanon in Lebanon 
county, and the academy of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, in Philadelphia. Fourteen of those which re- 
ceived the State appropriation have not reported. From 
the reports received, it appears that the average number 
of pupils in each academy i is 58, that the medium price of 
tuition for a year is $17 67, andthat the medium amount 
of the whole expense of a pupil for one year including 
boarding &c. is $144 86. The whole number of scholars 
preparing to teach common schools is 47. 

The institutions generally appear to be in a prosperous 
condition. The course of instruction comprises the usual 
branches taught in Academies. 


COLLEGES. 


By the act of 12th April, 1838, there is an annual appro- 
priation of one thousand dollars made to each University 
and College incorporated by the Legislature, and main- 
taining four professors and instructing constantly at least 
one hundred students. 

Under this law the State Treasurer has paid quarterly, 
as follows : 


Counties. Names. Amount paid quarterly. 
EAE cas <5 st es .. Penna. at Gettysburg,..... $250 
OCYOWTOUE 66s et ccicss Allewheny, ....°..cccecses 250 
Cumbertand,......... DRINBON, 6 occ sicccccvcee 250 
i), SA EL, widens Coaveacsyes 250 
yo ee reer 250 
Northampton,....... La Fayette, ...... ...00. -oo 200 
Philadelphia, ....... University, Penna.,....... 250 
Washington,......... Jefferson,..... ices. (sae 250 
Gi Seeccesy Washington,.........ss008 2 


These institutions have all made reports which are 
fully set out in the tables hereto annexed ; it appears 
there were during the last year 1509 students in the Uni- 
versity and Colleges, and in the preparatory schools ; that 
31 students are preparing themselves to become teachers 
in common schools, that the medium price of tuition for 
one year, including fuel and contingencies is $39 22, and 
that the medium amount of all the expenses of a student 
for one year including boarding, is $113 44. 

In the abstracts from the repoits of colleges and acad- 
emies published in the annual report of the Superinten- 
dent made in February, 1838, the course of study, gov- 
ernment property, &c., of these institutious is fully stated, 
and as there is no essential difference in the reports of 
this year, a repetition now appears not to be required. 

Frem a review of oursystem of education, so far as itis 
under the care or receives the direct patronage of the 
State, it appears that during the past year, there were in 
the University of Pennsylvania and 8 Colleges, 1509 schol- 
ars; in 43 Academies, 2420; in 15 Female Seminaries, 
550 ; in 5488 Common Schools, 233,719. 

This review presents the partial development of a sys- 
tem of instruction which contains within itself a capacity 
of being extended, and of affecting all the purposes for 
which it was established. Its foundations are deeply 
laid, it energies are derived from the sovereign will of the 
people, and its objects are the promotion of their welfare, 
the improvement of the public mind and the security and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. Those who do not 
believe, or affect not to believe in the capacity of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves, sustain their opinions by refer- 
ence to failures of the experiment to be found in the his- 
tory of republics. But ours may be said to be the first 
experiment which has been made upon rational princi- 
ples, because here the induction that man is capable of 
self-government is inferred from the development of the 
powers of his mind. The general education of the people 
has already produced and is producing an elevated stand- 
ard of morals and intelligence, of which no parallel can be 
found in the history of republics, nor until lately in the 
history of the world ; and he who determines the fate of 
this republic by the history of others, without reference to 
this organic difference in ;constitution, is as defective in 
his premises as he is unsound in his conclusions. 

It is now an admitted principle that general education 
and free government, mutually sustain each other ;—that 
the latter cannot exist permanently without the former, 
and that the former produces the latter. Evyery develop- 
ment of mental power reflects the rights of man, and the 
rights of man can only be understood and appreciated 
where mental power is cultivated. In South America the 
want of that element of modern society, common educa- 
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tion, fills the patriot with just alarm for the permanency 
of free Pp apes while in Prussia, the general educa- 
tion of the people has changed a strong monarchy in 
theory, into a mild patriarchal government in practice. 
Thus moral and intellectual culture, in addition to the in- 
dividual and general happiness it diffuses, is with us 
identified with, and secures the permanency of, our free 
political institutions. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRS: R. SHUNK, 
Sup’t. of Common Schools. 
Secretary’s Orrice, March 25th, 1839. 


List of Text-Books in Use in 1838. 


List of books and the number of districts (of those that 
seported) in which each kind was used in 1838. 
SPELLING Books. Psalter 
Cobb’s ...................- 205 Porter’s Rhetorical Read 3 
Webster’s 127 Analytical Reader 1 
United States 63 United States Reader.. 1 
7 Emerson’s Class Reader 24 
Eclectic Series ........ 10 
39 Say’s Political Economy 1 
3 Dick’s Christ..Philoso’s 1 
American Selection. .. 1 
1 Pollock’s Course of Time 1 
Porter’s Analysis 
Parker’s Exercises..... 
Pleasing Companion .. 


Eclectic 
Byerly’s 
Comly’s 
Burnham’s.......... 


TOG: 94/6 Ce i wc cctenene 
READING Books. 
English Reader. Angell’s Reader 
Introduction to Reader.. Scholar’s Companion.. 
Old and New Testament 220 Emerson’s Series 
Cobb’s Series Mental Museum 
Cobb’s Readers Young Reader 
Juvenile Reader, Village School 
Cobb’s Sequel Blake’s H. Sch. Reader 
National Reader Cobb’s N. A. Reader... 
Introduction to do. American Preceptor... 
Moral Instructor Martyrology 
Jack Halyard 5 Blair’s Rhetoric 
Parley’s Series Lacey’s Elocution 
Columbian Orator Newman’s Rhetoric... 
Webster’s Series.......... 1 GEOGRAPHIES. 
Angell’s Series ......... 12 Olney’s 
Psalms of Dayid Woodbridge’s......... 
Common School book... Cumming’s.... 
Murray’s sequel........ 9 Smiley’s 
Reader’s Guide 
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Parley’s .... covetiss 39 ARITHMETICS. 
ee Te eee: 5 Western Calculator.... 86 
Gumere’s 1 Emerson’s Arithmetic. 17 
Willet’s ........ bbeses  SRphdesccsas 6 0240 Ue 
Goodrich’s.........0. i... Sea dace 
Brinsmade’s 86 
GRAMMARS. . SSSA oéacc Uae 
Kirkham’s..... Gbeeces 176 Smiley’s 
SWS, ccccscwocccccs GO GOS icsccsiss rt s 
Murray’s 25 Davies’: ....s.0.0. esos 
Comley’s 24 Adam’s 
Greenleaf’s 6 Bennett’s ........4.. 
Brown’s 
Ingersoll’s ..6...2++06 
DICTIONARIES. 
WED ives cuvdiuce 
Webster’s........ 
New York Expositor... 
Cobb’s Expositor 
Jaudon’s do 
HISTORIES. 
Grimshaw’s U. States.. 
Hale’s History...... oe 
History of U. States... 
Russel’s United States. 


Torbett’s 
12 Keith’s 
3 Colburn’s 
8 American Tutor’s 


1 Crookshank’s 
Canning’s 
18 Randolph’s 
13 William’s........ ata 
17 Com. Sch. Assistant... 
2 Federal Calculator.... 
Lardiner’s Union 1 Bennett’s Book Keeping 
Frost’s United States.. 5 Marsh’s “wert 
Goodrich’s History.... 7 Preston’s : 
Grimshaw’s History... 1 Keith’s cota’ 
Life of Jackson..... aw @ MATHEMATICS. 
1 
1 
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Life of Washington.... Gumere’s Surveying... 
Strong’s United States. Bonnycastle’s Algebra. 
Irving’s Columbus 1 66 Mensuration 
Goldsmith’s England... 2 “ Geometry... 
Davenport’s U. States... 1 Hutton’s Geometry.... 
tussel’s England Hawney’s Mensuration 
ss Scotland, Colburn’s Algebra 
6 Day’s Algebra .......- 
s Ireland Flint’s Surveying..... 
Hale’s United States.... Playfair’s Euclid 
History of England. .... Davies’ Legendre 
History of America.... Lewis’ Algebra 
Botta’s History....... ‘ Ryan’s Mensuration... 
Tytler’s History NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Olney’s United States. . Comstock’s 
Grimshaw’s England.. Jones’ 
“ Rome.... 
Cobb’s History 
Parley’s History 


0D Co 


Guy’s Astronomy 





Popular Lessons 
Political Instructor 
Book of Commerce 


Malte Brun’s 
Huntingdon’s. ....... 
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Hist. of both Religions 
Marshall’s Washington 
Goodrich’s U. States.. 


Keith on the Globes... 
Blake’s Astronomy.... 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany. 
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To the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania : 

General education, by means of Common Schools, is 
one of the invaluable improvements of modern times. 
Its effects upon the condition of man are as yet but im- 
perfectly developed. Its tendencies are so directly towards 
the elevation of his moral and intellectual faculties, that 
no rational doubt remains of its capacity, and its power, 
to effect a revolution by which the rank and dignity of 
human nature will be vindicated, human rights be estab- 
lished, and the broadest and deepest foundations laid for 
the security of the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the 
world. Most of the powerful monarchies in Europe, urged 
on by a power which they cannot resist, are now engaged 
in providing the means of education for all their children ; 
and advances in this career of true greatness have been 
made by some of them, which equal, if they do not out- 
strip, the progress made in the same cause in these re- 
publican States. In giving impulse to this onward march 
of the human mind, there may be rivalry, but there can 
be no jealousy. The development of the physical, moral, 
and intellectual faculties of the people of Norway, or of 
Switzerland, is regarded with the same complacency by 
the philanthropist in America, engaged in promoting the 
cause of universal education, as a similar event in his 


own State. The education of the whole race is his object ; 
and every portion in which the great and good work pro- 
gresses, lessens the amount of the labor yet to be per- 
formed, and hastens the period when his hopes will be 
realized. 

The laws and regulations of the various States and 
countries in which systems of Common School education 
have been adopted, vary in detail: the general object of 
all is, education of the physical powers, and of the moral 
and intellectual faculties. The means whereby this edu- 
cation is effected are Infant Schools, Primary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Superior Schools. It will be 
shown, hereafter, that the Pennsylvania system of educa- 
tion contemplates the accomplishment of the same gen- 
eral purposes, by the same general means, as those of 
other States and countries. We have not yet had time to 
mature our system. It must not be forgotten, that the 
first operative law of this State for establishing a general 
system of education, by Common Schools, was passed on 
the Ist of April, 1834—less than six years ago. The vast 
progress that has been made inthis short period will 
appear hereafter ; it gives ample assurance that eventu- 
ally, and at no distant day, Common School education 
will be placed within the reach of every child of the 
Commonwealth. 
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The adoption of this system may be ascribed partly to 
the injunction of the Constitution, partly to the energy of 
the chief magistrate ; but it must be admittted that the 
example of sister States, and other countries, exerted a 
powerful influence upon the councils of Pennsylvania in 
1834. The advantages of general education are so direct, 
positive, and apparent, in States and communities, as to 
impel those which are in the rear, to close up with those 
who, in this onward march to true greatness, are in ad- 
vance of them. The same justice to his offspring which 
prompts the father of a family to provide for the equal 
education of his children, in order to qualify them for the 
honorable discharge of the duties of life, in a community 
distinguished for moral excellence and intellectual culti- 
vation, urges a State to provide the means of education, 
which will place her population in an equal rank with 
that which has been cultivated with the greatest care. 
Henee, to the high obligations which rest upon indi- 
viduals, communities, and States, to develope the physi- 
cal powers and the moral and intellectual faculties of 
their youth, are added the examples of those which sur- 
round them, giving irresistable force to these obligations. 

Under our system, as has been already stated, and as 
will more fully appear hereafter, great advances have 
been made in the establishment of, and effectual aid has 
been given to, primary or common schools. Appropria- 
tions have also been made to secondary and superior 
schools. In applying these general terms, so aptly de- 
scriptive of a well organized system of general education, 
the schools established by directors in the several districts 
fall under the general denomination of primary or com- 
mon schools. Our female seminaries and county acade- 
mies, are with propriety termed secondary schools ; and 
our colleges are with equal propriety classed as superior 
schools. By our law, children at four years of age are 
admitted into the primary schools: hence, although we 
have not regularly organized infant schools, in the stricter 
sense of the term, established under the law, yet many 
children who would belong to them if infant schools were 
separately organized, are found in our common schools ; 
and when the proper means are adopted for cultivating 
their youthful minds, and their moral feelings, and im- 
proving their physical powers, they receive in another 
form, all the substantial benefits which are conferred by 
the separate organization of infant schools. The separate 
infant schools which are in operation in our State, are 
under the superintending care of the communities in 
which they are established, and are supported by them. 
They are adapted to districts in which the population is 
dense. These institutions are highly commended in some 
parts of Europe, as among the most efficient means em- 
ployed by the age for the promotion of virtue and knowl- 
edge. In these infant schools, the improvement of all 
the bodily powers and functions forms a subject of par- 
ticular attention, next to moral education, which embraces 
both the animal and moral impulses. 

As already stated, the first permanent provision for the 
establishment of a system of Common School education 
in Pennsylvania, was made by the act of 1st April, 1834, 
entitled, ** An Act to establish a General System of Edu- 
cation by Common Schools.” 

By this act, the city of Philadelphia, and each county 
in the Commonwealth, was erected into a school division ; 
and every ward, township, and borough, in the State, was 
erected into a school district; and each district was to 
contain a competent number of common schools for the 
education of every child within its limits. 

Provision was made for the election of six directors in 
each district ; for their organization, the choice of offi- 
cers, and of a delegate to a county convention, to be held 
annually at the county court house in each division, to 
consist of the said delegates and the county commis- 
sioners. This convention was authorized to determine 
the question, whether or not a tax should be levied, for 
the expenditure of each district—not to be less in amount 
than double the funds to be furnished out of the treasury 
of the Commonwealth. Detailed provisions were made 
in cases where a majority of the convention voted against 
an appropriation for common schools; for the adoption 
of the system in districts whose delegates voted in the 
affirmative, and for the payment to them of the State 
appropriation ; also, for the continuance in force of the 
acts of Assembly for the education of the poor gratis, in 
the divisions or districts opposed to the adoption of com- 
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mon schools. Meetings of the people in each accepting 
district were afterwards to be held, to decide whether 
they would raise, for the current year, a sum in addition 
to that determined on at the county convention, to be ap- 
plied in aid of the common schools of the district. Pro- 
vision was made for the collection of the school tax, and 
the directors of each district were required to determine 
upon the number of schools to be opened, to provide 
school houses, to appoint capable teachers at liberal 
salaries, to pay the expenses, and have the general super- 
intendence of the schools. They were also authorized to 
connect instruction in the mechanics arts, and in agri- 
cultural pursuits, with intellectual and moral instruction. 

They were directed to visit every school at least once in 
every month ; and to make a detailed report of the num- 
ber of scholars, their studies, the number of months 
taught, the salaries and qualifications of teachers, &c. to 
the district inspectors. Two inspectors for each district 
were to appointed, annually, by the several courts of 
Quarter Sessions, who were required to visit every school, 
at least quarterly, and to inquire into the moral character, 
learning, and ability, of the several teachers; and to ex- 
amine persons wishing to be employed as teachers, and, 
if found qualified, to give certificates to that effect, to be 
valid for one year. A general meeting of all the inspee- 
tors in a division was authorized, for the purpose of 
adopting rules for the examination of teachers, forms of 
certificates to be given to them, &c. No certificate to be 
given to any teacher unless found qualified to teach read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The inspectors were required, 
annually, on the first Monday of November, to make a 
detailed report of the condition of the schools to the 
Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth was designated 
the Superintendent of all the public schools, and was re- 
quired to make an annual report to the Legislature upon 
the condition of the common schools, furnish estimates 
and accounts of expenditures, plans of improvement, &c. 
to prepare forms of district reports, to sign orders on the 
treasury for the payment of schoo) money, and to settle 
controversies in relation to the distribution of the State 
appropriation. 

The sum of seventy-five thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for the year 1835, and the same sum annually, to 
be paid to the county treasurers in the several school divi- 
sions; and provision was made for its distribution, and 
for the appointmeut of district treasurers, whose accounts 
were to be settled in the same manner as accounts of 
other township officers. The supervisors of townships, 
and the councils of boroughs, were authorized to hold 
property necessary for the establishment and support of 
common schools. County treasurers were authorized to 
receive all school monies, from whatever sources they 
might arise: provision was made for the settlement of 
their accounts, and for collecting balances in their hands. 
The city and county of Philadelphia were excluded from 
the provisions of the act, but their share of appropriations 
out of the school fund was secured. 

Under this act, the first report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the Legislature was made, on the 2d 
March, 1835. This report, being the first, is necessarily 
imperfect in many of its details; yet sufficient appears 
upon its face to show that a majority of the common 
school districts in the State had accepted the system. 

At the next session of the Legislature, on the 15th of 
April, 1835, a supplement to the act to establish a general 
system of education by common schools was passed, 
which made further provisions in relation to the assess- 
ment and laying of the school tax. It abolished the office 
of inspector, and transferred the duties of inspectors to 
the directors of the districts. Further provisions were 
made in relation to the proceedings of the delegate 
meetings, and to the tax voted to be raised, and for con- 
tinuing the acts of Assembly providing for the education 
of the poor gratis in districts where a majority of the in- 
habitants decided against accepting the common school 
law, and for preserving the State appropriation for such 
districts for two years. 

Under the Common School law thus amended, two 
reports of the proceedings for the year 1835, were made to 
the Legislature at the session of 1835-6; the one on the 
5th December, 1835, and the other on the 20th February, 
1836; these two reports constitute the second annual 
report of the Superintendent. : ares 
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From these it appears that there were in 1835, in the 
State, about nine hundred and seven school districts: of 
which five hundred and thirty-seven had accepted the 
law, and three hundred and seventy-one had not accepted. 

On the 13th June, 1826, an act was passed to consoli- 
date and amend the several acts relative to the general 
system of education by Common Schools; this act, with 
the supplement thereto, passed on the 12th of April, 1838, 
constitute the present Common School laws of Pennsyl- 
vania ; they contain, together -with various amendments 
and additions, all the principal features of the prior acts 
in relation to the duties to be performed, and the objects 
to be accomplished, with this difference, that all the 
duties imposed by prior acts upon other agents, are by 
these laws concentrated upon the directors of the several 
Common School districts; each district is erected into a 
separate government for school purposes, in which the 
people and the directors appoint the agents required to 
carry into effect all the provisions of the Common School 
laws. By the act of 13th June, 1836, the annual State 
appropriation, was increased to two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

By a special resolution of 3d April, 1837, the appropria- 
tion to Common Schools, for the year commencing in 
June, 1837, was increased $500,000, ‘*to be applied by the 
several districts either for building, repairing, or pur- 
chasing school houses, or for education as they may deem 
best.”? By the supplement of 1858, the annual permanent 
appropriation, was increased to a sum equal to one dollar 
for each taxable citizen in the Commonwealth. 

The school law of June, 1836, provides that the school 
year shall commence on the second Monday of June in 
each year, and that it shall be designated by the Anno 
Domini in which it terminates ; thus the school year 1837 
commenced in June, 1836, and the school year 1841, will 
commence in June next. 

By these laws school directors are not entitled to any 
pay or emolument whatever for their services. The proper 
performance of their duties requires some of their time, 
and not a little attention, and it is frequently suggested, 
that asmall compensation to each would have a benefi- 
cial effect. This demand is in many cases most reasona- 
ble: but no provision for paying it has hitherto been 
made, because of the large sum a very moderate compen- 
sation to each director would abstract from the school 
fund. 

There are in the 886 accepting districts, 5,316 directors ; 
the small sum of five dollars to each, would amount to 
$26,580 00 ; and even this small sum for each director in 
many districts in which the funds are limited, would be a 
serious deduction ; and if the pay were proportioned to 
the amount of funds, it would in many districts, be more 
than sufficient if it were arranged so as to be but very 
moderate in small districts. 

It may be here remarked, that a separate school law is 
in force in the city and county of Philadelphia, and that 
this report does not include the proceedings had in that 
division. The only duty of the Superintendent in relation 
to the city and county, is the payment of their share of 
the annual State appropriation. 

The year 1834, is the period in the history of Common 
School education in Pennsylvania, from which we date 
the commencement of a system, the capacities of which 
are adequate to impart the elements of a sound practical 
education to every child in the State. 

The following summary of the proceedings had, and of 
the expenditures made in relation to primary schools, is 
presented to exhibit in one view, the mighty efforts which 
have been made, and the rapid advancement in the ac- 
complishment of the great purposes of the law. 

Receipts of the several Common School districts, since 
the commencement of the system, and the expenditures 
for purchasing, building, and repairing school houses : 

Receipts from Receipts from Expenditures for 

State Treas’y. School Tax. School Houses. 

In 1835, $29,460 33 not ascertained. not ascertained. 

*© 1836, 146,288 08 $207,105 37 $111,803 01 
6 1837, 553,286 06 231,552 36 202,230 52 

385,788 00 149,132 23 
*¢ 1839, 316,404 92 382,527 89 161,384 06 


$1,408,812 31 $1,206,973 62 $624,549 81 
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The whole number of Common School districts in the 
State, the number of accepting, and the number of non- 
accepting : 


Whole No. Number of Number of 

accepting. non-acce’g. 
In the school year 1836, 997 536 
do. do. 18387, 987 603 
do. do. 1838, 1001 765 
do. do. 1839, 1033 840 
de. do. 1840, 1050 887 


The whole number of scholars taught in the primary 
schools, and the average number of months the schools 
were open : 

No. of scholars. No. of months the 
schools were open. 


In the year 1835, about 100,000 8 months 12 days. 
do. do. 1836, 139,604 do. 8 do. 
do. do. 1837, 182,355 do. 6 do.* 
do. do. 1838, 233,719 f do. 18 do. 
do. do. 1839, 254,908 do. 8 do. 


It thus appears, that the whole ameunt re- 

ceived by the accepting districts from the 

State Treasurer, in five years, is $1,408,812 3 
That the whole amount received since 1835, 

by the same districts from school taxis 1,206,973 62 


Aggregate receipts, $2,615,785 93 
That the amount paid in four years for erect- 
ing, purchasing, renting, and repairing 
school houses, is 624,549 81 


Balance, $1,991,236 12 


Leaving the sum of $1,991,236 12, which has been ex- 
pended in five years under the provisions of the acts pro- 
viding for the establishment of education by Common 
Schools, for teaching, fuel, and contingencies. 

That the number of scholars in the Common Schools 
has, in the same period, increased from 100,000 to 254,- 
908; and that the average period during which the schools 
were annually kept open, has increased since 1849, from 
three months and twelve days, to five months and eight 
days. 

These results are a most gratifying commentary upon 
our system, holding out encouragement to its friends, 
and making a strong appeal to its opponents to change 
their opinions. 


It is admitted that in some districts, and under peculiar 
circumstances, plausible objections to details have arisen. 
This can create no surprise, when the number of districts, 
the great number of public agents engaged in the admin- 
istration of the system, and its immense magnitude are 
taken into consideration. 

The following shows the details of the proceedings 
under the School Law for the year ending on the 3lst 
December last : 

As already stated, the whole number of school districts 
in the State, exclusive of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, is 1050, of which there are accepting districts 
which have received for the year 1840, their share of the 
annual State appropriation, 857. Number of aecepting 
districts which have not yet received their share of the 
State appropriation, 30. 

The whole number of accepting districts which have 
made their annual reports to the Superintendent as re- 
quired by law is 633; leaving 254 from which no reports 
for the last year have been received. 

As the districts which have not reported, are promiscu- 
ously scattered over the State, the 633 which have made 
reports, may be taken as a standard from which to make 
an estimate of the details of proceedings in non-reporting 
districts. This rule will approximate to the truth, and 
furnish a correct general view of the proceedings. 


*The additional appropriation of five hundred thousand 
dollars on the 13th April, 1837, increased the time during 
which the schools were open in 1837 and 1838. 
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SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools in the accepting dis- 

tricts during the year (only 542 districts re- 

ported the number) was 5,649 
The average number of months taught in these 

schools during the year, was 5 months 8 days 
The number of schools yet required in the 


same districts, is 737 
TEACHERS. 

The number of male teachers employed during 

the year, was 4,485 
The number of female teachers employed 

during the year, was 2,050 
Average salaries of male teachers per month, $19 3914 
Average salaries of female teachers per month, 12 03 

SCHOLARS. 

The whole number of male scholars in the y 

schools, during the year, was 141,124 
The whole number of females, do. 113,784 

Whole number of scholars, 254,908 

The whole number of scholars learning Ger- 

man, in the accepting districts, estimated at 3,644 
The average no. of scholars in each school, 41% 
The average cost of each scholar per quarter, $1 3614 

FUNDS. 

The whole amount of Stateappropriation, for 

1840, is $350,061 00 


Of which there was paid to the city and county 





of Philadelphia, 49,283 00 

Leaving for 1,050 districts, $300,778 00 
Amount due for 1840, to 163 non-accepting 

districts, 46,692 00 





State appropriation, for 1840, to 887 accepting 

districts, 254,086 00 
The tax assessed for school purposes in the 

887 accepting districts, for 1840, is 395,918 00 


Whole amout of school fund in the accepting 


districts, for 1840, $650,004 00 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Whole number of school houses in use in 1840, 5.494 

Number of school houses yet required, 887 


Amount paid in 1840, for building, purchas- 

ing, renting, and repairing school houses, $161,384 06 

In a number of the towns, the schools of districts are 
divided into several classes ; and the children, as they 
progress in the acquirement of knowledge, are advanced 
to the next higher school. 

From the reports received, it appears that reading, 
writing and arithmetic are taught in all the Primary 
Schools of the State ; and that in nearly all of them, geo- 
graphy and grammar are taught in addition; and that, 
in a goodly number, surveying, mensuration, algebra, 
natural philosophy, history, and astronomy, or some of 
these branches, are taught. 

Having thus presented a view of the commencement, 
in 1834, of our system of Common School education, and 
the details of its operations for the year ending on the 
3lst December last, I beg leave respectfully to present to 
the Representatives of the people, for their consideration, 
what I conceive to be obstacles in its way, or, the princi- 
pal wants of the system. 

One of the principal obstacles which has retarded the 
progress of the system, is the want of an adequate num- 
ber of teachers in our primary schools. This deficiency 
springs from two prominent causes— 

1. compensation of teachers is not generallg sufficient 
to command the serviees of the best men, and 

2. The demand of the system for teachers, exceeds the sup- 
ply we have of that valuable class of citizens. 

t is true that, in a number of districts, particularly in 
those where the schools are kept open during the whole 
year, the compensation of teachers is adequate, but it will 
not be denied that, in general, the price paid is not suffi- 
cient to command the best talent, more especial/y in 
districts where the schools are kept open only three or 
six months in the year. In these, the compensation 
should be sufficient, in addition to the actual value of the 
services, to indemnify good teachers for the loss and in- 
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convenience of being diverted from other employments, 
for a part of the year. Although many persons accept 
the office of teacher from higher motives than the love of 
money, and more is thus received than is compensated, 
yet the system ought not to depend upon such precarious 
supplies ; it should possess the ability, whithin itself, to 
command the best talents, and hold out inducements to 
well informed individuals to enter into its service, in pre- 
ference to engaging in many other respectable employ- 
ments which this happy country offers to her intelligent, 
honest, moral and industrious citizens. 

This inadequacy of compensation may be partly ac- 
cribed to the fact, that the standard of teaching in our 
State, is not as elevated as it should be. This remark is 
made without designing, in the least, to cast a reflection 
upon the great body of our teachers, who deserve the 
commendation and respect of the people, but it is made 
to announce the fact, which every intelligent teacher will 
readily admit, that his employment is capable of being 
greatly improved, for his own convenience, and for the 
advantage of those who are placed under his instructing 
care. He readily admits*that these improvements are 
daily progressing in his own administration of the respon- 
sible office he holds. The want of a more elevated stand- 
ard in teaching is to be regretted. It is, however, not 
attributable to a radical defect in the system, but arises 
in a great degree from the fact, that the time has been too 
short for doing all that can and most certainly will be 
done in this important work: the art of teaching in our 
primary schools is, like all other arts, progressive. 

The inadequacy of compensation to teachers may be 
partly ascribed to the enormous expenses which have been 
incurred in the few years of our system by the purchas- 
ing, erecting, repairing and renting school houses. From 
the best estimates, as been already shown, there has 
been applied, since the commencement of the system in 
1834, to these purposes, the sum of $624,549 81. 

This t sum was necessarily deducted from the 
funds of the several districts, and reduced in a great de- 
gree their means to keep up schools and give a liberal 
compensation to teachers. As these expenditures have 
been principally applied to the erection of permanent 
buildings, they will not be incurred again for many years, 
and then only in such small sums as will not be felt: 
when these improvements are completed, and the districts 
are advancing in the work with great rapidity, a large 
annual sum will be added to the fund applicable to teach- 
ing and the compensation of teachers. 

The other prominent cause of the deficiency in the 
number of teachers is, ‘hat the demands of the system for 
teachers exceed the supply we have of that valuable class 
of citizens. 

When we reflect that we have now in Pennsylvania 
5,649 primary schools ; that this number has moat rapidly 
increased in the five years during which the system has 
been in operation ; that the average period during which 
the schools were kept open annually is less than six 
months; and that the average compensation of male 
teachers has been less than $20 per month, and that of 
female teachers has been only $12 per month ; it is not 
surprising that the demand of the system for teachers ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

This deficiency in the number of teachers constitutes 
one of the most serious subjects of deliberation. Va- 
rious expedients have been suggested. The object to be 
accomplished is twofold: to increase the number of 
teachers, and to furnish means for the improvement of 
those now in the service of the State. There are many 
teachers, particularly young men, who would ged em- 
brace any opportunity which might be provided, to add 
not only to their stock of general information, but to cul- 
tivate the art of imparting instruction. 

With the view of increasing the number of teachers 
independently of legislative aid, I addressed a circular on 
the 27th of last August, to each Board of School Directors 
in the State, in which was recommended to them the pro- 
priety of adopting measures to direct public attention to 
the subject of education, by calling meetings of the peo- 
ple for the purpose of deliberating upon the wauts of the 
system, and devising means for its improvement; it was 
supposed that by invoking the power of public opinion, 
many young men and other competent persons might be 
induced to devote a part of their time to the instruction 
of youth, and thus add to the number of teachers, and to 
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the respectability of the office. The opinion that much 
may be effected by these means is still entertained. 

It is also hoped that some competent individual, 
abounding in practical knowledge upon the subject, will 
prepare and publish a manual for the teachers of our pri- 
mary schools, in which the best means, which experience in 
this and other countries furnishes, for imparting instruc- 
tion in the branches taught in these schools, will be sys- 
tematized. If all that isknown upon thisinteresting sub- 
ject were thus embodied by a master hand, the work 
would be of incalculable value. There are many men 
who possess the adequate knowledge forteachers who are 
defective in the art of communicating it. These would 
be greatly benefitted by the wisdom and experience of the 
best teachers of the age. 

Connected with the art of teaching scholars, is that of 
governing a school ; this, like thatof governing commu- 
ties, is a science, the principles of which, if properly ar- 
ranged by the light of experience and philosophy, would 
add an inestimable item to the knowledge of our teachers. 
The barbarous system of governing the mind by the in- 
fliction of stripes upon the body, would, like the penal 
code of other times, soon be ameliorated by a correct 
illustration of this science; and the school room, under a 
proper system of government, adapted to this enlightened 
age, would be the delight, instead of being, as it now 
too often is, the terror of our children. 

The success of the publication of such a manual, would 
depend upon its merits, and if it met the wants of our 
system, it is pretty certain that the author would be amply 
rewarded independently of legislative patronage, to which 
he would be richly entitled. 

But a more effectual method to increase the number of 
teachers, and to furnish facilities for extending the know- 
ledge of the art of teaching and improving this depart- 
ment of public instruction, is, by the establishment of 
Teacher’s Seminaries, commonly called Normal Schools : 
these institutions exist in other States and countries, and 
are said to be productive of great advantages. 

The establishment of these seminaries is an object 
worthy the attention of the Legislature, asa valuable 
means of laying the sure foundation for supplying all our 
owns schools with an adequate number of teachers. It 
8 recommended that the work be commenced by dividing 
the State into a convenient number of normal school 
districts, not more than five, and to authorize the appoint- 
ment of three school commissioners, in each of the dis- 
tricts, with power to collect information upon the subject 
of organizing, governing, and conducting teachers’ semi- 
naries ; the branches to be taught, the mode of instruc- 
tion, and the expenses, &c. That they meet on a certain 
day, and, in conjunctionwith the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, examine and deliberate upon all the infor- 
mation obtained, and adopt a plan for the establishment 
of normal schools in the several districts, at such time, 
and in such manner as may be directed by law. It would 
be prudent to make provision for erecting one of these 
institutions, at an early period, in the central district, tor 
os purpose of testing the utility and practicability of the 
plan. 

By the adoption of these measures, or others having a 
like tendency, valuable information would be obtained, 
and the foundation laid for securing the results which are 
so much desired. 

Another obstacle in the way of the progress of our sys- 
tem of education, is the indifference which prevails in 
many districts among the parents and guardians of the 
children who are taught in the primary schools; they 
elect their directors, pay their school tax, and then leave 
the subject entirely in the hands of their agents, without 
exercising that anxious superintending care which the 
importance of the work, and the interest at stake, de- 
mand. Directors are not quickened in the discharge of 
duties, by the vigilance of their constituents, nor are they 
cheered in the execution of a laborious office which yields 
no profit by their approbation. 

It was partly the object of the circular, to the directors 
of the 27th A t, already referred to, to remove this 
indifference. Another means for advancing an object so 
desirable would be the publication, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, of a Common School Journal, under the supervi- 
vision of the Superintendent. A periodical paper of this 
kind, if pro conducted, would be of immense value 
to the system ; it should contain judicious selections of 
information relating to Common School education, and 
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be made the medium of communicating to the several 
school districts a history of the preceedings had in the 
Commonwealth in relation to education; it should be 
sent te every school district, and to the editor of every 
newspaper in the State. It has been a subject of regret 
that the public press has not hitherto manifested its 
wonted zeal in the advancement of great public interests, 
by taking an active part in collecting and publishing va|- 
uable details in relation to the character, progress, and 
utility of general education—the immovable pillar which 
sustains civil liberty. The regular receipt of a periodical 
devoted to this subject, would, it is presumed, arrest the 
attention of our editors, and iuduce them to appropriate 
some part of their columns, regularly, to the promulga- 
tion of interesting facts pertaining to this element of 
modern seciety, a salutary effect would thus be produced 
upon pablic opinion, and that indifference which now 
prevails would soon vanish. 

The smallest scale upon which the periodical could be 
constructed, would be a large octavo sheet of sixteen 
pages, to be published monthly. From an estimate made 
by a practical printer, it appears that the cost of compo- 
sition, press-work and paper, for publishing twelve num- 
bers, 2,000 copies of each, would be $588 00. This is a 
small sum, compared with the practical benefits of the 
publication ; besides, a considerable sum weuld be an- 
nually saved in postage to the Commonwealth, as the 
Journal would furnish the cheapest means of commuui- 
cating information to the districts which is now trans- 
mitted in letters. It would also furnish the best means 
for publishing the school law, and amendments that. may 
be made. 

Another principal obstacle in the way of the effectual 
administration of our system of education, is the want of 
unanimity of action. 

By our law the question of accepting the Common 
School System, is submitted to the decision of the quali- 
fied voters in each primary district. As already stated, 
there are 1,050 school districts in the State. In 887 of 
these districts, a majority of the citizens have accepted 
the system, and in 163 districts they have decided against 
accepting it. In these iatter districts, the act of 1809, 
providing for the education of the poor gratis, is in force. 
The following table shows the whole number, and the 
number of accepting, and the number of non-accepting 
districts in each county : 

Whole number - 
of districts. Accepting. Non-accepting. 
18 15 


Allegheny, 30 30 
Armstrong, 17 17 
Beaver, 21 
Bedford, 23 21 
Berks, 85 
Bradford, 81 
Bucks, 81 
Butler, 14 
Cambria, 9 
Centre, 17 
Chester, 45 
Clearfield, 20 
Columbia, 17 
Crawford, 27 
Cumberland, 18 
Dauphin, 18 
Delaware, 21 
Erie, 23 
Fayette, 19 
Franklin, 16 
Greene, 15 
Huntingdon, 24 
Indiana, 13 
Jefferson, 12 
Juniata, 9 
Lancaster, 32 
Lebanon, 10 
Lehigh, 14 
Luzerne, 35 
Lycoming, 37 
McKean, 9 
Mercer, 17 
Mifflin, 10 
Monroe, 10 
Montgomery, 32 
Northampt’n, 20 
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Whole number 


of districts. Accepting. Non-accepting. 


Northumbe’d > a 
Perry, 1 
Pike, 6 6 0 
Potter, 16 13 3 
Schuylkill, 19 8 11 
Somerset, 18 12 6 
Susquehanna, 23 3 0 
Tioga, 22 22 0 
Union, 16 1l 5 
Venango, 20 20 0 
Warren, 15 15 0 
Washington, 28 2 0 
Wayne, 17 16 1 
Westmorel’d, 21 21 0 
York, 3 17 14 
1050 887 163 


| 








Thus, in twenty-eight counties, the districts have unani- 
mously accepted the system; in nineteen counties a ma- 
jority of the districts have accepted, and in five counties 
a majority of the districts have not accepted. The effect 
of this want of unanimity is seriously felt in the admin- 
istration of the system. It is obvious that where neigh- 
boring districts, in each of which there are respectable 
minorities, are engaged in conducting the education of 
their children upon different principles, and are governed 
by different laws and different rules, the impulse which 
united effort alone can give, must be wanting. This ob- 
stacle is annually, but slowly diminishing, as appears 
from the table of the accepting and non-accepting dis- 
tricts, to be found ona former page; and there is good 
reason to hope, that the balances which non-accepting 
districts wili be entitled to receive out of the State Treas- 
ury, provided they decide at the annual elections in 
March next, in favor of accepting the system, will induce 
the greater number, if not all of the 163 non-accepting 
districts, to join the large majority of their fellow citi- 
vens, in carrying out the intentions of the Legislature. 
The amount of balances which will be due under existing 
laws, to the non-accepting districts, which accept the 
system in March, 1840, will be asum equal to about six 
dollars and forty cents for each taxable inhabitant in a 
district. Thus, for example, where there are three hun- 
dred taxable inhabitants in a district, it will be entitled 
to receive out of the State Treasury $1,920.00 ; and this, 
by levying a tax equal to sixty cents upon each taxable 
inhabitant, which, in a district containing three hundred 
taxables, will amount to $180 00. This aggregate sum, 
if judiciously applied, will enable the directors of the dis- 
tricts to erect convenient school houses, put the system 
into operation : and with a moderate annual tax, and the 
annual State appropriation of one dollar for each taxable 
inhabitant, enable them to impart a sound education to 
all their children. Besides, as the law now stands, all 
the balances. will, in November next, revert to the Com- 
mon School fund, and the advantage which the non-ac- 
cepting districts may now gain, will be lost to them. 

here the system of education by Common Schools is 
adopted, the principle is assumed, that the property of 
the community is bound by every obligation of interest 
and of duty, to provide a Common School education for 
every child in it. The same principle governs in making 
public roads, maintaining courts of justice, &c., and 
where private advantage is promoted by advancing the 
general good. The propetry in every district and county 
is perpetually changing owners. By the happy institu- 
tions of this country, where no artificial contrivances 
exist to retain estates in particular families, every species 
of property circulates with great rapidity. Under these 
circumstances, there can be no injustice, if only a short 
term of years is taken into view, in promoting the public 
good, by making the general property liable for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of general education, without refer- 
ence as to who may be the owners. Every man expects 
to acquire himself, or hopes that his descendents will ac- 
quire, a full share of the existing property, and no man, 
however large his possessions, who reflects by the light of 
experience, expects that all his descendents will be equally 
fortunate with himself; hence the hopes of the one, and 
the fears of the other, present the strongest motives fer 
all who love their offspring, to lay the deepest and most 
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durable foundation for securing to them a sound practical 
education. 

Ihave thus enumerated the principal wants of our 
system of education, and suggested such means for its 
improvement as appear to me to be reasonable. The 
whole subject is respectfully recommended to the consid- 
eration of the Representatives of the people—to them the 
friends of the system must look for aid,in all cases 
where it does not contain, within itself, adequate powers 
of relief. 

Among the prominent amendments of the details of the 
existing School Laws, I respectfully suggest the follow- 
ing: 

1st. The school year should terminate on the last of 
September, instead of the first Monday of June, and the 
annual report of the Directors, should be made for the 
year terminating on the last of September, and should 
be forwarded to the Superintendent as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

2d. If, at the triennial meetings which may be held in 
May next, a decision should be made in any of the dis- 
tricts, in favor of ‘*‘ No Schools,” either the provisions of 
the act of 1809, for teaching the poor gratis, should be 
made immediately operative in such districts, or the 
Common School should be continued for the year com- 
mencing in June; otherwise, such districts will be vir- 
tually excluded, for nearly a year, from the benefit of both 
laws. Provision should also in such cases be made for the 
payment of any debts that may have been incurred by the 
directors, in the execution of their office, and for the se- 
curity and preservation of the public property belonging 
to the district. 

3d. The primary Committees have now the absolute 
power of appointing teachers; it would be an improve- 
ment of this part of the law, if the power to nominate the 
teachers was vested in the primary Committees, and the 
power to appoint in the Directors. 

A list of the books used in our primary schools is sub- 
joined to this report. The selection of school-books is a 
duty which, under our system, is performed by the direc- 
tors or teachers—the directors having the power to con- 
trol the selection. It follows, that a variety of books, 
upon all the branches taught, are used in the schools. As 
there are in these books degrees of merit, it is to be re- 
gretted that the best are not in universal use; besides, 
many of the most valuable ones being edited in other 
States, are more orless local in their character, and do, 
of course, exhibit in bolder relief the interesting charac- 
teristics of the States in which they are published, than 
those of other States> The want of Pennsylvania school- 
books, is happily expressed by the Executive in his late 
annual message to the Legislature. He says: ‘* We are 
also in need of a proper system of school-books to be used 
in our schools, and which should be composed by com- 
petent persons, for the instruction of the youth of Penn- 
sylvania. Such a course as would tend properly to im- 
press our youth with a due regard for our own Common- 
wealth, and endear her to their hearts. Her position, 
wealth and intelligence ; the admirable and free system 
of her laws; her unwavering patriotism and devotion to 
republican principles; her distinguished philanthropy 
and benevolence, entitle her, in a pre-eminent degree, to 
the love and veneration of her children, who should be 
early taught, properly to estimate her great character- 
istics.”’ 

The heavy expenses incident to commencing operations 
under our system ; the want of unanimity in its adoption, 
and the difficulty in securing united effort in the accept- 
ing districts, have hitherto limited the attention of the 
friends of Common School education, to the erection of 
school-houses and the establishment of schools. We 
shall soon reach, if we have not already reached, a point 
in our progress where still further advances in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, will arrest the attention, and claim the 
patronage of the Legislature and the people. Among the 
most prominent advances to be shade, te the establish- 
ment of Common School Libraries in every school dis- 
trict. This cheap, simple and efficient method of placing 
with the reach of the whole people, a body of valuable 
knowledge, is one of the comprehensive purposes of 
modern society. A Common School Library should em- 
brace works upon every department of science and litera- 
ture, and should be particularly illustrative of the history 
of our own country, of its institutions, and of the man- 


ners and customs of our own people. 
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The State of New York has appropriated 55,000 dollars, 
annually, for five years, to be applied to the purchase of 
books for district libraries, to be distributed to the school 
districts in the same manner and proportions as the 
public school money, and upon the like terms and condi- 
tions ; aud prevision has been made for the organization 
of school libraries, in every school district of that State. 

In Massachusetts, there is now publishing, under the 
sanction of their Board of Education, ‘* The School Li- 
brary,”’ to consist of one hundred volumes. Ten volumes 
of this work have been published, including Irving’s Life 
of Columbus—Paley’s Natural Theology—lives of emi- 
nent individuals, celebrated in American history, and 
The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. These works are 
executed in a masterly and beautiful manner, and are 
offered to the public at the lowest possible price. The 
Board “guarantee to the public the general merit of each 
volume to be published, its fitness to form part of such a 
series, and its freedom from any thing offensive to good 
taste, good morals, er any sect or party among our numer- 
ous religious and political divisions.” 

The establishment of school libraries, in connexion with 
€ommon School education, is among the powerful means 
of extending the diffusion of knowledge devised by free- 
men to perpetuate freedom. The value and necessity of 
which cannot be better expressed, or enforced, than by 
quoting the following extracts from the writings of three 
of the illustrious founders of our institutions. General 
Washington says: ‘‘ Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it should be enlight- 
ened.’ 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to a citizen of Virginia, says: 
‘¢ By far the most important bill in our own code, is that 
for diffusing knowledge among the people. No other sure 
Soundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom 
and happiness. Make a crusade against ignorance, and 
establish and improve the law for educating the common 
people ; for without going into the monitery history of 
the ancient world, in all its quarters, and at all its periods, 
that of the soil on which we live and of its occupants, in- 
digenous and emigrants, teaches the awful lesson that no 
nation is permitted to live in ignorance with impunity.”’ 

Mr. Madison says :—‘‘ Throughout the civilized world, 
nations are courting the praise of fostering science and 
the useful arts, and are opening their eyes to the princi- 
ples and blessings of representative government. The 
American people owe it to themselves, and to the cause 
of free government, to prove, by their establishments for 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge, that their 
political institutions, which are attracting observation 
from every quarter, areas favorable to the intellectual 
and moral improvement of man, as they are conformable 
to his individual and social rights. What spectacle can 
be more edifying or more reasonable than that of liberty 
and learning, each leaning on the other for their mutual 
and surest support. 

‘It is universally admitted that a well instructed peo- 
ple alone can be a permanently free people.” 

Our secondary schools include Female Seminaries and 
Academies. By the act of 12th April, 1838, appropria- 
tions for ten years are made to the institutions, averag- 
ing from $300 to $500 annually, to each, in proportion to 
the number of pupils taught. 

Under this law there was paid at the State Treasury, 
In 1838, to Academies $3,790 00, to Female Seminaries 
$700 00. 1839, to Academies $21,329 87, to Female Semi- 
naries $8,415 83. 

A list of the Female Seminaries and Academies, patron- 
ized under this law, is appended to this report, showing 
the amount of quarterly payments to each in the last 
year; from this it appears that twenty-nine Female Semi- 
naries and fifty-two Academies, are in the receipt of aid 
from the Commonwealth. Reports have been received 
from only eleven Female Seminaries and thirty-four 
Academies. From these it appears that they are generally 
in a flourishing condition. 

The average number of pupils in each of the Female 
Seminaries which reported is thirty-six; the medium 
price of tuition for one year is $15 63, and the medium 
amount of the whole expense of a Papi, for one year, in- 
cluding boarding, &c., is $129. The number preparing 
for teaching Common Schools is nine. In these Semina- 
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ries, which constitute the highest schools for the educa- 
tion of females we have in our system, are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, rhetoric, his- 
tory, natural and moral philosophy, composition, botany, 
chemistry, astronomy, French, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages, mathematics, drawing, painting, and music. 
Amongst the greatest blessings that spring from free 
government is, the restoration to woman of her proper 
rank in the creation. Her native loveliness here wields 
its native power—her mind receives the comprehensive 
instruction which qualifies her to fulfil her high destiny. 
It is most delightful to observe her moral and intellectual 
elevation, by means of our Primary Schools, and Female 
Seminaries ; for upon these happy developments, the 
Christian and the patriot rely as the security of religion 
and freedom. 

The Academies are the connecting link between the 
Common Schools and the Colleges. The average number 
of pupils in each of those which have reported, is 51. 

The medium price of tuition for a year, is $18 50, and 
the medium amount of the whole expense of a pupil for 
one year, including boarding, &c., is $130. The whole 
number of teachers preparing themselves for teaching 
Common Schools, is nine-one. 

The mistaken opinion is sometimes entertained, that 
the vigorous prosecution of the system of education by 
Common Schools, diminishes the support of the Secon- 
dary Schools. But the truth is, that when the Primary 
and Secondary Schools are well regulated and well con- 
ducted, the latter are sustained by the former—they are 
filled with scholars from the Primary Schools, who seek 
for higher attainments in knowledge. 

The Colleges in our State have been, in this report, 
designated Superior Schools. The same act of the 12th 
April, 1838, which patronizes Female Seminaries and 
Academies, makes an annual appropriation for ten years, 
of $1,000 to each University and College maintaining 
four Professors, and instructing, constantly, at least one 
hundred students. Under the previsions of this act, there 
was paid to the Colleges at the State Treasury. 

T. 1BBB. ccc ccreccccccscccccccs GO;000 OO 
Inn 16808 60.0 vc cccccscccsees 9,250 00 

The names of these institutions, their location, and the 
amount of quarterly payments made to each, in the past 
year, appears in the following table: 

Names. Location of Am’t of quarterly 


yments. 
University of Penn’a, Philadelphia, $250 00 
Allegheny, Crawford county, 250 00 
Dickinson, Cumberland do 250 00 
Jefferson, Washington do 250 00 
Latayette, Northampton do 250 00 
Madison, Fayette do 250 00 
Marshall, Franklin do 250 00 
Pennsylvania, Adams do 250 00 
Washington, Washington do 250 00 








These institutions have all, except one, made reports, 
which are fully exhibited in the tables hereto annexed. 
From these it appears that, during the last year, there were 
1,170 students in the University and Colleges, and in the 
Preparatory Schools that forty-four students are qualify- 
ing themselves to become teachers in Common Schools. 
That the medium price of tuition for one year, including 
fuel and contigencies, is $33 75; and that the medium 
amount of all the expenses of a student for one year, in- 
cluding boarding, is $121 00. 

From a review of the operations of our system of edu- 
cation, so far as it is under the care of, or receives direct 
patronage from the State, the following results appear: 
That during the last year, there were in the University 

and 7 Colleges, constantly educated 1,170 scholars. 

In 52 Academies, there were 2,652 sé 

In 29 Female Seminaries, there were 1,044 66 

In 5,649 Primary Schools, there were 254,908 “ 


259,774 





Grand total, 


The proceedings during the year, appear fully in the 
tables annexed to this report. These contain statements, 
in detail, in relation to the primary, secondary, and su- 
perior schools of the Commonwealth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

Harrisburg, March 2, 1840. 


Frs. R. Suunx, 
Supt. Common Seohols. 








